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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


Kereinc Housk WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How Ir May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE BABY—CONCLUSION,. 


T is July, nearly a year after Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop tried the experiment of keeping 
house in Mrs. Winfield’s cottage, which 
\ has become very dear to them both, 

although in three months they are to 
leave it and go into one of their own. 
So charmed had Mr. Bishop senior be- 
come with Harry’s home that he had 
been a frequent visitor during the sum- 
mer, and sometimes Mrs. Bishop, too, 
came, but society engagements took 
her time, and when May came, she fled 
with her daughters to a fashionable 
watering place, and Mr. Bishop, instead of staying as usual 
in his city house, came out to stay with his son,—went in with 
him to business daily, and the result was that Harry was rein- 
stated in his father’s favor, and it seemed as if the elder 
gentleman was going to make amends for his past mistake, for 


he told Harry he would now do what he always had meant to | 


do, until he found he was bent on making a fool of himself. 

“Not that your luck is anything to your credit,” he per- 
sisted ; “it’s a mere fluke your getting such a wife as Molly, 
but you'll come into the firm as junior at Christmas.” 

This was what Harry had been brought up to expect, and 
the prospect that he had had to give up on marrying Molly. 
He thanked his father, for after all, pleasant as life was for 
him even with his narrow income, it was likely to be a great 
deal pleasanter when he would not have to count every cent 
so closely. 

“Yes, yes, you are one who has the luck to ‘eat his cake 
and have it’ too,” said the old gentleman irritably ; “ but I’m 
doing it just as much for Molly and the baby as for you.” 

Yes, there was a baby,—a baby just thirty-six hours old 
when Mr. Bishop announced his intention to the young 
father; and Harry carried back to Molly that evening a very 
glad heart. The baby was a girl, and Molly’s only shadow 
was that Harry did not seem to admire it so much as she 
thought it deserved. 

“You mean to say you don’t think it’s pretty, Harry?” she 
had asked when she exhibited the little red, squirming thing 
in its nest of flannel. 

Harry shook his head doubtfully. “I may see some beauty 
later when—when it gets into some sort of shape, and its head 
is screwed tighter; at present I don’t admire it, but, as Mark 
Twain says, ‘I’ve a certain respect for it, for its father’s 
sake.’ ” 

“Oh Harry!” 


returned at night he went up to Molly’s room and kissed her. 
He thought she must certainly see the good news in his face, 
so accustomed was he to her reading his countenance. 

“ Well, Molly, don’t you want to know the news?” 

“ But you haven’t asked after the baby ;—don’t you want to 
kiss it?” 

“My dear Molly, your serenity told me how the baby was, 
—and—and I wouldn’t disturb it to kiss it.” 

“You never saw such a sleeper as she is; she won’t wake, 
and /’ve hardly seen her eyes yet!” 

“T hope she’ll continue such good habits, but now, Molly, 
I have great news—news I expected sometime of course, but 
not quite so soon.” 

Then he told the news, and Molly responded only by a 
closer pressure of his hand. 

“And that is not all; my father has decided to buy the 


| Framley cottage and rent it to us, and says he meant to give 


my wife a cheque as a wedding present, had I married Miss 
Vanderpool, and now he sends it to you.” 

“Oh Harry, how good of him! how much is it? That 
sounds greedy ; but if it is enough we can furnish with it.” 

Harry opened his pocketbook and took out a cheque of 
$1,000. “You must lay this by, Molly, for yourself; you 
know I have $3,000 which we agreed never to touch except 
for some great emergency; but now that my prospects are 
assured I prefer to furnish for you, Molly, rather than you for 
me.” 

“What will be your income, Harry ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing very splendid, for | am only junior with a 
fifth interest, but it is the certainty of the future that delights 
me.” 

“ Yes, and the proof of your father’s affection.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“You remember, Harry, what we promised each other, 
that even with a better income our expenses were not to be 
increased.” 

“Not while I was on a salary, dear; but I am quite con- 
tented with the last year of our life; 1 want nothing grander 
or better, but I do want to see you in your own house 
furnished with your own taste, and replete with all the con- 
veniences that will make the housekeeping you love, easy to 
you; and I shall insist on providing you with such assistance 
as will save your health and strength. But | am not anxious 
for style or show, and we will waste no money upon it.” 

Nor did they. 

Mr. Framley had built one of the handsomest houses in 
Greenfield, and the charming Queen Anne cottage they had 
hitherto lived in had been for sale. Molly had often pointed 
it out to her father-in-law and admired its beautiful lawn and 
expatiated on the fruits and kitchen garden, little supposing 
it would so soon be her own home. 

The only crumple in Molly’s rose leaves was Mrs. Bishop, 
senior’s, views with regard to the baby. Molly had had no 
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babies; her mother-in-law had had eight, five of whom had 
lived and flourished. But Molly had known other people’s 
babies, and had made their experience her own, so far as 
observation enabled her to do it, and she had read all the 
good writing there was on the baby question, and, as may be 
expected, had her views and naturally wished to carry them 
out in the person of her own baby. If a woman can’t do 
what she likes with her ow baby, when is she to do it? 

But, strange to say, the dowager, Mrs. Bishop, seemed to 
feel the new comer was even more Harry’s baby and her own 
grandchild than Molly’s, and being her first ‘ posterity” she 
was very much interested in it, and she and Mr. Bishop had 
come to the Greenfield hotel in order to be at hand. 

Very soon Molly, with her latter-day views of baby training, 
and Mrs. Bishop, with her experience of eight, clashed. For 
days the struggle was silent, for she was Harry’s mother; and 
all the directions for giving aniseseed tea, and gin and water, 


and paragoric were quietly disregarded,—but the tug of war | 


came when Molly refused to nurse it before the appointed 
hour. 

“ And do you mean to say you will not feed that little creat- 
ure till the time you think it needs it? can you judge of a 
baby’s hunger?” 

“Mama, I asked the doctor to guide me, and all the best 
writers say 

“There it is!” cried Mrs. Bishop, triumphantly, “ you are 
such a theorist, Molly, but you can’t bring up a child by 
books,—and it may cost you this one’s life or health to 
find that out. Iam surprised a woman of your sense should 


not see that you can’t set up your book experience against | 


the practical knowledge of a mother of eight.” 

Molly made no reply; she could not be cruel enough to 
hint that three of the eight had died. 

Happily for Molly and the carrying out of her views, Mrs. 
Lennox, who had become a very dear friend, was with her 
very much, and it was her nurse, an intelligent woman, who 
was in attendance, and between them they had been able to 
save Molly much anxiety. She knew that her own orders, and 
no one else’s would be carried out, this otherwise would have 
been a terrible anxiety ; for her doctor had said to her, in one 
of her talks with him before the birth of the child, “ Half the 
babies’ stomachs are ruined in the first month, and the poor 
baby becomes a victim to colic and indigestion through that 
month’s mistakes. Some babies are born to it, but these are 
few compared witi the many that are made to suffer by bad 
habits.” 

Mrs. Bishop, senior, disapproved of the nurse, and openly 
derided the doctor, and audibly scorned the idea of putting a 
baby a fortnight old in “training;”’ and freely told her 
daughter that Molly was not fit to be a mother; that she 
ought to have remained single and become a doctress, or 
screeched for woman’s rights from a platform. . 

The excitement of the contention on Molly had to be 
stopped, and, unknown to his wife, Harry, instigated by Mrs. 
Lennox, had to warn his mother that she must leave Molly to 
her own ideas, even if they were mistaken; and Mrs. Bishop 
had contented herself afterwards with expressing her opinions 
and her fears. But when, in spite of all, the baby flourished 
and grew fat, and seemed freer from the ills of babyhood than 
the average, she averred it was owing to the cast-iron constitu- 
tion it had inherited from its father. 


And this, strangely enough, was exactly what Molly also 
said to herself when she heard that Harry “ actually owed his 
life to soothing syrup,”’ which had enabled him to survive his 
teething troubles. 

And so with a beautiful, healthy baby, (whom by the hy 
Harry .now dandles with great pride) a new house and the 
delightful task of furnishing it, in these days of pretty furni- 
ture and dainty devices, we leave Molly with as brigh: 
future before her as a loving husband, good health, good 
prospects and a resolve to be a good, true wife and mother 
could give to any woman. 

Of Marta there are a few words to be said. Those of 
Molly’s friends who are not very often at the house, consider 
Mrs. Bishop a very fortunate woman in having such a treas- 
ure. Molly herself thinks so; but I doubt if half those who 
so speak would have been satisfied with Marta’s moderate 
gifts. She was a treasure because she was true and faithful 
in everything. Her service was not better than that of any 
clean, strong, willing girl under the eye of an intelligent 
mistress. 

“* But Marta was such a wonderful cook!” some would say. 

Marta would never be a good cook unguided ; it was not in 
her; she had had the exceptional advantage of training under 
a woman who, if she had needed it, had qualified herself to 
teach cooking professionally; who cooked scientifically from 
precise rules, and who had very little to learn herself when 
she began with Marta, and who had patience as well as 
knowledge. 

How few girls have such a chance. We send girls to a 
cooking school to take twelve or twenty-four lessons, and we 
know that if they are of the right material (and if not we 
should hardly send them), they leave the school vasily 
improved, with quite different ideas from those who have 
been through no such training, and Marta had been at such a 
school daily for many months; yet, at the end of them, her 
accomplishments were not many. She could fry, stew, roast, 
and make soup to perfection. She could not be trusted to do 
anything that depended on flavor or taste; she never seemed 
to learn that one clove may be pleasant, half a dozen detest- 
able; that herbs should only lend a vague savoriness, never 
be so strong as to make one feel they were partaking of 
marjoram soup or parsley stew. But Molly knew her limita- 
tions and knew,—take her all in all,—she was not likely to 
better herself by changing. A girl of quicker wits might have 
been less faithful, or, if so bright as to learn all Molly could 
teach, she would naturally, and rightly, wish to take a place 
as professed cook with her thirty or forty dollars a month 
wages, and no washing. So Marta remained, a very devoted 
servant; very exasperating sometimes, but at all times 
valuable. 

Mrs. Lennox has only one thing to say; she does not regret 
taking Maggie ; she is no worse off in her pocket, and better 
off in nerves and muscles; the tired, overworked look is no 
longer conspicuous. She is still overworked and overwor- 
ried, but she has a strong pair of arms to call upon, and they 
are willing to do the appointed task which Mrs. Lennox 
always remembers she must otherwise have done herself. 
Maggie needed watching at every turn the first few months; 
she now knows the ways and dges the work fairly well. She 


| is no paragon and if Mrs. Lennox were without children she 


She declared that “to | 


point to Molly’s child as a proof that the new ideas of bring- | 


ing up babies are better than the old, is as reasonable as to 
point to the health and strength of the Germans, as a proof 
that babies ought to be swaddled and bound on to boards for 
the first months of their lives, in order to become so strong and 
straight. One forgets the number who die under the process 
and it is only the very strong who survive.” 


would rather be without her, but when she gets out of 
patience she looks back and remembers how she had not 


| even time “to think” before she came,—when she dic sit 


down her muscles ached and tingled so that even rest was a 
dull void, simply cessation from exertion. Mrs. Lennox now 
does the cooking and the sewing; Maggie does the work. 
She will never do more in the cooking way than boil potatoes, 
make mush and bread (the latter well, for she knows only one 
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her more, or take another new arrival, that is inevitable. 


ideal than the average (even when the ideal is only cooking) 


very badly on double Harry’s income, felt personally injured 


on their time besides, and could only comfort herself with the 
thought that her abilities did not lie in that direction, and 
that she could only do the best that was in her. 

Another pleasure in store for Molly is that Mrs. Welles is 
soon to be her neighbor, for Mr. Welles had promised to 
build a house near them, in consequence of which Harry 
predicts that Greenfield will soon have a rival to Soyer’s 
celebrated symposium. 


THE END. 


—Catherine Owen. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MOTHER'S GIRL. 
She sits securely by my side, 
My bonny, little lass! 
The world is cold, the world is wide, 
I let the cold world pass; 
With Mary smiling up at me, 
I care not what the world may be. 


She looks into my faded face, 
My bonny, little lass! 
But does not see the wrinkled place 
Where time’s rough footsteps pass ; 
She measures me by love’s own rule, 
And thinks ‘‘ mamma is beautiful.” 


She asks me many curious things, 
My bonny, little lass! 
“Be angels shaking out their wings?” 
She says, when snow showers pass. 
I kiss her happy face and say, 
“ Angels have surely passed this way.” 
She looks at me with serious.eyes, 
My bonny, little lass! 
Right up to mine the sweet thoughts rise 
That through her lashes pass. 
She pats my cheek, with smile and nod, 
And softly asks, ‘‘ Does you know God?” 
And though I cannot answer her, 
My bonny, little lass! 
Queer little questions quaintly stir 
The rippling words that pass,— 
“Is God a Quaker? ’cause, you know, 
He thee’s and thou’s the verses so.” 


She holds her head against my heart, 
My bonny, little lass! 
Her eyelids droop, her tired lips rest, 
Her thoughts to dreamland pass ; 
While bending down to kiss that curl, 
I hear her whisper, Mother’s Girl!” 
—Julia May. 


way and that is the way she does it), and burn or smoke a | Original in Goop HousrkEErine. 
beef steak. But Mrs. Lennox will soon have either to pay 


without hurting some one’s corns. Several ladies disap- 
proved of her; thought she set a very bad example by mak- 
ing men expect too much of their wives, and those who lived 


But all this Molly did not know; she did not suspect that 
her affairs were known or discussed, but before leaving 
Greenticld Mrs. Winston had spoken, with the best intentions 
in the world, of this young couple’s romantic marriage, and 
the bravery required of a young wife to face life on $100 a 
month. with a husband brought up as Harry had been in 
such splendor and luxury. This was naturally discussed till a 
the story became public property, unknown to the heroine of 
it, who had no thought of setting an example good or bad, or | against us!” 
of shining brightly by comparison with less clever or ener- 
getic women, indeed she was rather conscious of shortcom- 
ings of her own. She looked hopelessly on the piles of 
sewing some of her friends got through, with very many calls 
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HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


IV. 
It must not be thought that all Molly’s neighbors were as 
fond of her as Mrs. Lennox. No one can live up to a higher 


THE OLD REcIPE Book. 


F ever a country has been misrepresented 
":, and slandered in literature, it certainly 
* is ours!” said my Uncle Semmes, tilt- 
‘ing back his chair and rapping impa- 
tiently upon the mahogany center- 
table near him with his eye-glasses. 
“ A Southern author writes as if he con- 
sidered it his duty to regard it as a 
land where medizval romance still 
lingers; a Northern one seizes an iso- 
. lated fact that comes within the limit 
of his experience, exaggerates it into 
the universal custom of the people, and sets the whole world 


“Yes, I have often wondered why we can never be served 
up to the public just as we are, instead of being compounded 
into that villainous hash of intriguing Spaniards, blood thirsty 
Italians, pretentious English, with a spice of picturesque 
barbarism all our own thrown in by way of seasoning, which 
does duty for our national, or rather extremely //er-national 
character,” responded Tom Selden, who had ridden over to 
Beech Grove with me to borrow grandma's recipe book, and, by 
the way, it was the appearance of that same old book, with its 
| memories of by-gone days, that had called forth the energetic 
| remarks recorded above. 

“What always provokes me,” said Aunt Lucy, who knits 
and rocks and talks all at one time, “is the way Southern 
women are pictured, as for ever lolling around in perfect 
idleness, with two or three colored maids to fan them and 
save them from any exertion. Imagine me doing anything of 
the kind, if you can!” 

We know we cannot, so we do not make the attempt In- 
stead, I turn from the window where I have been looking out 
upon the dreary snow-covered fields and mountain tops, which 
make me shiver at the bare mention of the eternal fanning, 
supposed to be kept up for our benefit, to the more cheering 
prospect of the blazing hickory logs upon the hearth. There, 
in her high-backed easy chair, sits Grandma Carter. ‘The 
dear old lady, clad in her simple black dress made in the 
fashion of a generation ago, and with her gentle face and 
bands of silver hair, surrounded by the fluted border of her 
quaint cap of snowy muslin. In her refined simplicity, she 
seemed the type of a life that would soon know no 
counterpart among us. 

Just now her hands, which are seldom idle, have fallen into 
her lap and are pathetically folded upon the shabby back of 
the old recipe book, while her eyes have a misty look in them 
as if they had grown weary with looking down the dim aisles 
of the far-off days for the long-vanished forms and visions of 
her youth. Perhaps she was thinking how that almost-forgot- 
ten volume held many a golden thread of romance, woven in 
with the more prosaic tissue of its contents, and time had 
tarnished the fabric, leaving but the coarser threads un- 
changed while he bore away the glamour and beauty of the 
whole. But still she knows the gold has been there. 

Just so I think of Bev, and every dainty dish I prepare is 
made better for a little tender thought of him that some how. 
always manages to slip in unawares. 

“Will it be my turn, too, some day to sit desolate thus in 
the shadows?” I wonder, with a pang, and the one mysterious 
tie that unites all generations of human hearts to each other, 
moves me to draw nearer to the old lady. 

“Tell us, grandma,” I say lightly, to rouse her from her sad 
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thoughts, “ were you really such idle creatures in old times as | 
| pliment, so a few pounds more or less consumed at table 
The ruse succeeds, for the attack upon her sex and times | 


we are led to believe?” 


effectually diverts her mind. 

“What do you mean, my dear?” she exclaims. “Surely, 
there was no more responsible position than that of the old- 
time Southern housekeeper. What nonsense are you talking, 
Catherine?” 

“But what did you have to do?” I persist. “With your 
well-trained cooks, no bother about changing servants, and 
the number you had at your beck and call, you must have led 
very easy lives compared with what we do.” 

“ And I often think what an idle generation this is,” re- 
turned grandma with a smile. 

“Took at Jennie now. My father was the owner of nearly 
half the county, and hers is a comparatively poor man, but at 
fourteen, after a few hours devoted to her governess, the rest of 
the day is entirely at her own disposal, and with you it was the 
same way. But at twelve years of age, besides my general 
studies and the lessons in dancing, drawing, and deportment, 
I had to undergo, I had made a set of a dozen shirts for my 
father with my own hands, and after that I was obliged to 
help regularly with the family sewing and the housekeeping, 
the latter being too much for my mother alone, and the time 
of the two colored seamstresses kept in the house, completely 
occupied with the necessary work that had to be done for the 
hands. I am a Southern woman and I gave my all for my 
country’s cause, but now I can see that the greatest good the 
South has ever known is that the curse of slavery is removed 
from it, and the burden of the welfare of so many human 
souls removed from the lives of the mothers of households.”’ 

“T think if you made my great-grandfather’s shirts, he 
might at least have let you have your dresses made out, and 
he so rich as he was,” I said, reverting to the subject dearest 
to a woman’s heart. 

“ And so he did, when the occasion required it, and by the 
best sewing-women in Alexandria, too. For the two seasons 
before I was married, that I spent in Washington, while he 
attended Congress, or in the then far more important sister 
city on the opposite bank of the Potomac, there were no 
better gowns than mine to be seen on any single woman, 
either at Mrs. Madison’s drawing rooms, or the still more 
fashionable ‘assemblies’ in Alexandria. At home I dressed 
simply,—my best evening gown being a fine India muslin 
adorned with a ribbon of my mother’s embroidery, that some- 
times was basted on as a border to the skirt, and sometimes 
did duty as a sash around the waist.” 

“ But how about the housekeeping?” interrupts Tom, who 
evidently takes no interest in this part of the conversation. 

“The housekeeping formed by far the most important part 
of our daily life. While my father was absent in Congress, 
my mother stayed at home, not only to superintend the 
household, but also to modify the authority of the overseer 
over the plantation. Then there were the provisions to be 
dealt out, the accounts to be kept, the list of stores to be 
bought, when an opportunity for sending to town came. The 
spinning to be looked after, the quarrels to be adjusted, and 
the sick to be nursed and doctored, besides the hundred and 
one little details of housekeeping, and care of the children to 
be attended to. Then there was the system of boundless hos- 
pitality that accepted and provided for an unlimited number 
of guests as a matter of course. No one was ever invited to 
stay for ‘pot luck,’ for no such thing existed. If a friend 
came along at meal time he stayed as a matter of course, and 
every day of the year saw the-same bountiful supply of food 
prepared for whoever should care to partake of it. All the 
fresh meat eaten was butchered on the place, and what was 
not needed for home consumption, was sent around to the 


neighbors, who, upon a similar occasion, returned the com. 


made no difference to us, while as to its preparation, where 
could the cook be found who did not take pride in her work, 
and glory in having it appreciated. 

“This, I think, was the true secret of our hospitality: Our 
guests were always welcome ; because their coming brought 
pleasure only, instead of the extra anxiety about their enter. 
tainment, that so often accompanies such arrivals now-a- lays, 

Then my mother was a great reader and took much pride 
in keeping up with the spirit of the times, just as I do now,” 
she continues, with a smile, in which Tom and I join, for it js 
our private opinion that grandma does so only in the spirit of 
a sharpshooter lying in ambush for a chance shot at the 
enemy. 

“But my mother was altogether a far more wonderful 
woman than I have ever aspired to be,” she goes on, witha 
mixture of pride and humility struggling together in her 
voice; “and in the midst of all her other duties she had time 
to execute the most beautiful needlework, the excellence of 
which even you, Catherine, can testify to.” 

I think with much inward sinking of heart of a certain 
wonderful pincushion, with an enormous wreath of roses, 
heart’s-ease, morning glories, forget-me-nots, and other old- 
fashioned flowers, with a humming bird in the middie, all 
worked upon it in their natural colors, which lies done up in 
numerous wraps of tissue paper, and labelled, “ For Cathe- 
rine’s bridal,” in the top bureau drawer of the spare room at 
home, being designed and executed by my more remote 
ancestressawhile ] was yet an infant in arms, in honor of my 
being called for her. I wonder if it will have to be brought 
out upon the coming important event, or if it can still be kept 
packed away, as far too valuable for every-day use. 

However, I manage to say, with some apparent enthusiasm, 
“Yes, grandma, and you ought to see how fresh my pin- 
cushion looks ; the colors are wonderfully preserved. | can’t 
understand how my great-grandmother could find time to do 
such work, with so many other demands upon her time.” 

Grandma pats my hand softly. “Ah, Catherine!” she 
says, ““I see you can appreciate the old times and the old 
people, so I do not hesitate, my dear, to give my old recipe 
book to you, too; take it, my dear, and may your married 
life know the happiness of mine, undimmed by its trou! les.” 

Riding homewards, Tom, who is just near enough a cousin 
to entitle him,—in his own opinion,—to be impertinent when 
he pleases, says: “Take my advice, Kate, and stick to the 
modern in your housekeeping, and don’t go groping after the 
antique, or you are sure to come to grief.” 

“ And if every one took your advice, oh modern Solomon!” 
I retort, “how then would the chef-d’euvres of the worl: have 
been discovered?” and with this convincing argument in 
favor of the wisdom of my undertaking, I spent many days 
afterwards trying and testing the contents of Grandma's 
recipe book. 

The following are some of the recipes I found very ood, 
but I must add that I left out the nonpariels and sand sugar 
mentioned in two of the recipes, not having the most remote 
idea what they might be, or where they were to be found. As 
they were intended merely for ornament, however, | don't 
think their absence made any great difference in the taste or 
appearance of either dish. 


BEEFSTEAK P1£.—Butter a deep dish and spread a sheet of 


paste all over the bottom, side and edge. Cut away from your 
beefsteak all the bone, fat, gristle and skin; cut the lean in small, 
thin pieces about as large as the palm of your hand, and beat the 
meat well with the rolling-pin to make it juicy and tender. If you 
put in the fat it will make the gravy too greasy and strong, asit 
cannot be skimmed. Puta layer of meat over the bottom crust of 
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your dish, and season it to your taste with pepper, salt and if you 
choose with a little nutmeg. A small quantity of mushroom 
ketchup is an improvement; so also is a little minced onion. 

Have ready some cold, boiled potatoes sliced thin. Spread over 
the meat a layer of potatoes and a small piece of butter, then 
another layer of meat, seasoned, then a layer of potatoes, and so on 
until the dish is full and heaped up in the middle, having a layer of 
meat on the top. Pour in a little water; cover the pie with a sheet 
of paste, and trim the edges. The old recipe says: Make a tulip 
of paste and stick it in the middle, with leaves of paste around it ; 
but this | cannot vouch for as an improvement. 

Any meat pie may be made in a similar manner, and improved 
by the addition of fresh oysters. 


ALMOND CUSTARD.—One pint of cream, one pint of rich milk, 
half a pound of shelled sweet almonds and two ounces of bitter, 
four tablespoonfuls of rose-water, a quarter of a pound of white 
sugar, the yolks of eight eggs, and a little oil of lemon. Blanch 
the almonds and pound them to a paste, mixing the rose-water 
gradually with them. Beat the eggs and sugar together until very 
light, then mix the cream and milk together and stir into it gradu- 
ally the sugar, almonds and beaten yolks of egg. Put the mixt- 
ure into a saucepan and set it on the stove; stir it one way until 
thick, but take it off the fire before it has time to curdle ; set it away 
toget cold. Take half the whites of the eggs and beat them toa 
stiff froth, adding a little powdered sugar and a few drops of oil of 
lemon. Put the custard in a glass bowl, and heap the frothed white 
of egg upon it. Ornament the top with nonpariels or sand sugar. 


Wuirt CREAM.—A quart of cream, the whites of four eggs, half 
apint of white wine, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
the juice of a large lemon. Mix all the ingredients together in a 
broad pan, and beat with a whisk, or egg beater, the cream intoa 
stiff froth. Have beside you a seive, bottom upwards, with a large 
dish under it. As the froth rises, take it off lightly with a spoon 
and lay it on a seive to drain. When the top of the seive is full, 
transfer the froth to a glass bowl, and continue to do this until the 
bowl is full) The cream which has dropped through the seive into 
the dish must be poured into the pan and beaten over again. 
When all the cream is beaten, pile it up in the bowl and ornament 
with red and green nonpareils. 

Grandmother says she served it in small glasses with a little 
fruit jelly in the bottom of each glass. I used strawberry preserve. 

It must be kept in a cool place until used. 

GINGERBREAD NutTs.—Cut up one pound of fresh butter into 
two aad a half pounds of sifted flour, and mix with it two ounces of 
ginger, twelve dozen grains of allspice, six dozen cloves, and half 
an ounce of cinnamon, all well pounded and sifted. Wet the 
whole with one quart of sugar-house molasses, and stir well 
together with a knife; then add half a teaspoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in a little vinegar. Throw some flour upon your board, 
take the dough (a large handful at a time) and knead it in separate 
cakes; then put all together and knead it very hard for a long 
time, in one large lump; cut the lump in half, roll it into two even 
sheets and cut it out in little cakes with a very small tin about the 
sizeof a cent. Lay them in buttered pans, and bake in a moderate 
oven, taking care they do not scorch, as gingerbread is more liable 
to burn than any other cake. 

Gingerbread nuts are best when a week old. 


Hominy WAFFLES.—Take two teacupfuls of hot hominy and 
add one teaspoonful of butter. When cold, add one teacupful of 
flour, salt, as much milk as will make a stiff batter, and three eggs 
well beaten. Mix well, adding a little soda and cream of tartar. 

CHICKEN TERRAPIN.—Cut up a cold, roast chicken into very 
small pieces, being careful not to get pieces of the skin into the 
dish. Put it into a skillet with a tumblerful of cream (or milk), a 
good sized piece of butter rolled in flour, a pinch of mustard, a tea- 
spoontul of salt, a small pinch of cayenne pepper, ground cloves 
nutmeg and mace. Have ready three hard-boiled eggs, cut into 
smail pieces, and a large wine glass of wine. When the chicken 
has come to a good boil, stir in the eggs, remove from the fire and 
add the wine. Stir over the fire a few minutes and serve. 

Rice CRoQUETTES.—Half a cup of rice, one pint of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, three eggs, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, the grated peel of a lemon, and a little salt. Soak the rice 


one or two hours in enough warm water to cover it; drain it almost 
dry, put in the milk and steam until tender, then add the sugar, 
butter and salt. Beat the eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the 
mixture ; cook five minutes, add the lemon peel and turn all out 
upon a buttered dish. When cold, flour hands and roll in oval- 
shaped balls; dip them in well-beaten eggs and cracker crumbs, 
and fry in boiling lard. 

DELICIOUS RUSK—SPONGE FOR Rusk.—Boil and mash three 
good sized Irish potatoes to a smooth paste with three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one teaspoonfnl of white sugar, one saltspoonful of 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of milk and three of hot water. Into this 
mixture stir two gills of lively yeast, and beat well together for 
about three minutes; then put in a bowl or pitcher and set it to 
rise, covered, in a warm place, until light enough to use. Some- 
times a little more flour is needed to make the batter stiff enough, 
—say about the consistency of muffin dough. 

When the sponge is ready, sift half a gallon of flour into your 
tray, make a hole in the middle and put in the sponge, and add one 
pound of sugar and one tablespoonful of butter dissolved in three- 
quarters of a pint of warm milk; beat them into a batter in the 
midst of the flour, and set aside in a warm place, while you beat 
four eggs very light. Add these to the batter with a tablespoonful 
of whiskey or brandy, and sift in two or three blades of mace 
pounded fine with a little of the sugar, then beat in the surrounding 
flour until it is stiff enough to handle. Flour your hands and work 
the dough for twenty minutes, and set to rise in covered vessel. 
When sufficiently light, work it over and form into loaves or any 
form that you desire, then set it to rise again. When quite light, 
bake in a moderate oven. Have ready a little sugar dissolved in 
warm water, and when done wipe the rusk over with it, and slip 
back into the oven to dry. This gives a gloss to the crust. 

Use white sugar, both in the rusk and the gloss, as it rises better 
than brown. For the same reason mace is best, though you can 
use other spices. 


A VERY NICE PuppING.—Beat well together, one pound of white 
sugar with half a pound of butter, then stir in four well-beaten 
eggs; grate half a nutmeg and mix in with a tablespoonful of flour, 
and season with the juice of afresh lemon. Make a simple paste, 
spread it on tin plates and pour in the above mixture. Bake 
quickly. 

—Adelaide Preston. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FORTY WINKS OF THE CHAPERONE. 


’Mid clustering vines of tender green, 
And fragrance sweet of bloom galore, 
An ancient dame of goodly mien 
Sat napping in her open door. 


Mayhap her pretty grandchild’s tone, 
In softest accents, down the lane, 

Stirred thoughts of hours when—not alone— 
The dame herself watched daylight wane. 


Till now she dreams of by-gone days, 
And twilight’s dusk of long past Junes, 

When her young voice sang tender lays, 
And madrigals, and quaint old tunes. 


When eyes that had the shuttle chased, 
Until the wedding web was done, 

Fell coyly, as her love she faced, 
’Neath rosy rays of set of sun. 


And nearer seem those dear old days, 
When hope and love were young and fair, 
Than these new times, with their strange ways, 
Can be to her who drowses there. 


While, as the maiden’s steps draw near, 
A stronger tone blent with her own, 
The lingering echoes, on the ear 
Of her who sits and dreams alone, 


Fall with a magic no bright youth, 
With all its charm, may lightly cast 

About its joys of troth and truth,— 
The gift to Age from out the Past. 


—Adelaide C: Waldron, 
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HARD SOAP. 
How To MAKE IT EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY. 
mee? UN'T Lydia came to spenda month 
\ or more with us at Olive cottage, 


room and rocked to and fro, the 
clicking of her busy knitting need- 
les made very pleasant music. It 
was the morning the soap-grease 
man usually put in an appearance 
in our neighborhood and I was 

anxious to have him take the jar 
" of waste fat I had saved for him, 
and receive in return the usual 
piece of bright yellow soap he so 
condescendingly gave for it, and when this exchange was 
made I felt as though I had done my duty in that line of 
housekeeping and had wasted nothing. As I returned from 
the window for the twentieth time, Aunt Lydia said, “who 
are you so anxiously looking for?” 

“ The greaseman,” I replied. 

“What do you want of him?” she asked again. 

* T want him to take a jar of fat I have saved for him.” 

“What for?” she asked again. 

“For soap!” I replied quickly. 

“I suppose he gives you a fe bar of extra fine soap for 
your fe jar of fat?” said Aunt Lydia, putting down her knit- 
ting and looking very seriously at me. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” I replied, “‘he does not give me 
a very fine bar. It is only half a bar and is not very hard, but 


even that is better than throwing away the odds and ends of | 


waste fat which are of no use in any other way.” 

“Well, I think you are a very foolish girl,” said my aunt. 
“Why don’t you make soap; not soft soap, but nice hard 
soap?” 

“And have the house scented with the odor of it, and per- 
haps then it would not harden. No, thank you, Aunt Lydia, 
I prefer the greaseman’s soap, and I was about to say here he 
is now, when my aunt interrupted me. 

“Mary, | will teach you how to make soap which can be 


used in the bath-room or laundry without injury in either | 


place, if you will let me. Let that man go this morning and 
you will never regret it I can assure you ” 

I hesitated, then yielded to her persuasions and together 
we went to the cellar kitchen which we used as a laundry the 
year round and also as a summer kitchen during the hot 
weather. After starting a fire in the stove, I produced the 
jar of fat and also, at Aunt Lydia’s bidding, an old sheet-iron 
meat pan. We put the scr.ps into the pan and placed them 
in the oven, thus getting rid of any unpleasant odor which 
was liable to arise therefrom, and as the grease melted we 
strained it through a piece of cheese cloth ito a lard pail and 
continued to do this until we found we had fully five pounds 
of clear drippings. While the fat was being extracted from 
the scraps in the oven, I hunted out an old boiler from among 
the many articles packed away in the attic, and _ into this, 
when all was ready, Aunt Lydia told me to put ten quarts of 
water, either hot or cold, and put it on the stove where it 
would boil continually, but slowly. To this I added the five 
pounds of fat; then from the grocery store I procured a pound 


can of Babbitt’s potash, all of which I added to the water and 


fat already in the boiler. 


“ Now,” said Aunt Lydia, when the grease, water and pot- 
ash were slowly boiling on the back of the stove, “I do not | 
think it will be necessary for us to remain to watch and stir | 


this mixture occasionally. Jane can do that, I think, and you 


can attend to your sewing.” 


and this morning, as she sat in my | 


| of soap since that eventful day. 


Calling Jane down stairs, Aunt Lydia explained to her that 
it was necessary for the soap to boil continually, but slowly, 
for four or five hours, but in the meantime it would need ap 
occasional stirring which might be done with the clothes stick, 
and by thus stirring and looking after it occasionally it would 
be prevented from boiling over. Then we went back to our 
work up stairs, but during the morning I frequently went 
down to inspect the soap and found it boiling slowly but surely 
without the slightest particle of a disagreeable odor, although 
I snuffed and sniffed in order to detect any there might be, 
Just before lunch I discovered that the soap was becoming 
stringy, like candy, and informed Aunt Lydia, who smiled 
and nodded and said it was “just right.” Then she wanted 
to know if I had any powdered borax in the house, and as | 
always keep a supply of that very useful article on hand, | 


' was not long in producing the quantity asked for, which was 
half a pound. 


“Now,” said Aunt Lydia, “I will put this borax into 
the boiler and when it is thoroughly dissolved, the soap 
will be ready to take from the stove and pour into 
moulds. The borax needs but to dissolve and is a great 
improvement.” 

* But moulds,” | exclaimed, “that is something I know | do 
not possess, so what shall I do?” 

“Never mind,” said my aunt, “a washtub will answer the 
purpose very well this time, then if you think it worth while 
you can procure some cheap tins which will answer for moulds 
in the future.” 

Then she proceeded to get a small sized washtub. into 
which she poured clear cold water, then, having turned out 
the water, we removed the boiler and its contents from the 
stove and poured the soap into the tub and set it aside to 
remain until the next morning, when, to my surprise, | found 
it had hardened so that it could be cut into bars. Aunt 
Lydia superintended the cutting of the soap, and we placed 
it on a clean board and carried it to the attic and left it 


| there to dry. 


That lesson in soap-making has amply repaid me. ‘The 
greaseman has ceased to call, and we have not bought a pound 
Jane saves every piece of 
waste fat and when she has a small quantity saved, she ex- 
tracts the fat and strains it and continues to do this unt! she 
has fen pounds instead of five, then she adds twenty quarts of 
water, two pounds of potash, and one pound of borax, thus 
making twice the quantity and always having excellent suc- 
cess in producing fine large bars of clear white soap. ‘ry it 
my patient readers and you will never regret it. 

—Anne Aldworth. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL, 


** A little child shall lead them.” 


A petty cloud between the two had fallen,— 
She leaned back, proudly silent, in her chair; 

He, at the window, stared out at the darkness, 
And dark his own brows were; 


When, suddenly, a baby’s shrill cry sounded 
Mid the lace draperies of its dainty bed, 

And, swift as with one thought, they turned together, 
Though not one word was said. 


But in their haste, drawing aside the covers 
About the crib, it chanced that their hands met; 

One swift, shy glance she gave him, he to her, 
And, lo, her eyes were wet! 


She raised the child with tender mother care, 
To soothe its piteous cry of vague alarms, 
And found them both, herself and babe together, 
Clasped close in his strong arms | 


—J. K, Ludlum, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“PUTTING UP” A LUNCH. 
How To HAVE IT INVITING AND APPETIZING. 
T home with the attractions of a well- 
appointed table, it is an easy matter 
to serve a dainty and delicious lun- 
cheon; in spicy woods on the green 


tempting; but the most elaborate 
noon-day meal when transferred to 
a lunch basket, and opened several 
hours after in a dusty shop or back 
office, shows an obstinacy to attrac- 
tiveness well nigh impossible to over- 


grass, the plainest picnic fare proves | 


come. So few housekeepers send | 


out inviting baskets; so many un- | : : 
“about it,” she had only one kind at a time, and baking 


fortunates hurriedly dispatch their contents as a matter of 


necessity ; SO many others turn away in disgust at the sight of | 


the cake, pie, sauce, pickles, chunks of meat, and thick 
crumbly slices of bread dotted with lumps of butter, promis- 
cuously thrown together, that it would seem to require more 
than ordinary care and skill to prepare and pack a lunch with 
pleasing result. 

Only those who know by experience its annoyances and 
difficulties, can imagine the perplexity of the young bride 
who, “flung neck and crop overboard and commanded to 
swim or else sink ”’ in the untried waves of domestic duties, 
finds the additional encumbrance of a lunch basket. Bravely 
refusing her lover’s suggestion to “ board” and realizing her 
inefficiency, she finds time in the busy months preceding her 
marriage, to copy in a blank book, the greater number of her 
mother’s recipes from plain soup to rich dessert. Armed 
with this, and happy in her ignorance, she puts her whole 
heart into the novelty and excitement of the new housekeep- 
ing. And behold the wife, who never in all her life of twenty- 
four years rose and prepared the morning meal, now stirring 
at five o’clock, and in the intervals of getting breakfast, ar- 
ranging her husband’s noon lunch. 

Her inquiry as to wat his basket had formerly contained, 
elicited the information that for six weeks, three hard-boiled 
eggs daily had helped to “fill up,” and in spite of his pro- 
testations to his landlady. To avoid wounding her tender 
feelings by returning them, he shied the unwelcome edibles 
at barking dogs on his way home, or hid them in a wood pile. 
A too generous supply of pastry of various kinds, with dried 
beef and prune sauce completed the usual bill-of-fare. All 
this proved no help to our novice except in the way of a 
warning. 

For a time she endured the tin pail in use by her husband ; 
then she hunted the town over and found at last, a pretty 
straw basket bound with leather, having a strong handle in 
the lid. The ample room inside prevented the crowding of 
the eatables, which in the case of the pail had been unavoid- 
able. For napkins, she purchased linen toweling crossed by 
bars of red. This she cut in squares and hemmed, furnishing 
enough for a frequent change. 

In order to cut thin, even slices of bread, she was particular 
to have a sharp knife ; and to spread well the butter must be 
warmed. This was a real care; for it passed so quickly from 
a solid to a liquid, that often other lumps must be furnished. 
Indeed it was a// a real care to our young housewife; and 
very sleepy work she found it, the unwelcome lamplight nec- 
essary in dark winter mornings, smarting her eyes and com- 
pelling their attention 

Thin slices of meat she sprinkled with salt and pepper, and 
sandwiched with the bread or biscuit. Pretty glasses of dif- 
ferent sizes were used, according to the sauce; if of rich 
preserves, a little in a small glass was a sufficiency; if of 


_ canned fruit, a larger glass held more; each were provided 


with tightly fitting lids. Salt and pepper bottles with covers 
were found most convenient, though often the two condi- 
ments could be mixed, it being desirable to use as few dishes 
as possible. 

In undertaking this new duty, our friend had the advantage 
of having once carried a dinner basket herself, and this in 
addition to her questioning her husband in regard to the 
day’s collation, and care to conform to his individual tastes, 
gave her hints to still further improvement. As she became 
more experienced, she decided that it was not so much the 
quantity or variety of the food, as the quality and arrange- 
ment of it in the basket, that made the cold meal a failure or 
success. 

As a matter of economy she divided most recipes. Then, 
resisting the temptation to multiply pastries while she was 


often had it always fresh. One week it was cake, another 
pie or tarts, a third sugared doughnuts, and so on. In this 


| way she easily had a variety. Fresh fruit in its season, is 


always welcome to the cold-dinner mortal ; when lacking this 
our housekeeper furnished bunches of large raisins of which 
her husband was fond, and figs or dates. 

Missing a solid silver teaspoon from the basket one night, 
she determined to run no further risk, and for the future used 
pewter spoons, though she would have preferred German silver 
or plated ware. Some mornings being hurried, she would for- 
get the spoon, or leave out the salt for the celery, or a much- 
needed fork, or a dainty slice of ham she had set aside. It 
was exasperating to fail in what seemed so small an affair, 
and aftera momentary vexation, she bravely attacked the in- 
offensive basket and learned with perseverance, little by little, 
that attention to the smallest details, which makes the lunch 
a tempting collation. And now came the difficulty of 
putting her knowledge into practice. The daily doing over 
and over again the many little things—the care of the basket 
at night—the unremitting thought and patience each morning 
—there could be nothing slighted except at the expense of the 
luncher. 

Much forethought too was absolutely necessary; indeed 
the entire marketing was done with the thought of “some- 
thing for the lunch basket” held ever in mind. Learning to 
cook her six o’clock dinners, was no hardship compared with 
this constantly recurring question. But her mother-in-law 
told her one day, of the housekeeper she knew who “ put up” 
nine lunch baskets daily, and all for her own family ; after that, 
lamentations over the ove lunch basket were not so frequent, 
though our housewife confidentially told an intimate friend 
that she didn’t believe that ¢Aa¢ lunch basket would ever be 
anything but a sore trial to her ; she cou/dn’¢t “get used to it!” 

—Mona Fargher Purdy. 


Prepared for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOLEMN SAYINGS. 

A word and a stone let go cannot be recalled. 

He who would avoid sin must not stand at the door of temptation. 

The Roman spear did not make so deep a wound as did the kiss 
of Judas. 

That which the fool does in the end the wise does in the 
beginning. 

Many people are busy in this world gathering a handful of 
thorns to sit upon. 

There can be no greater mistake than the stopping to worry over 
a mistake already made. 


No man is more severely punished than he who is subject to the 
whip of his own remorse. 

Help somebody worse off than yourself, and you will find you 
are better off than you fancied. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Miss LucreTIA P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E, WHITE. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE EIGHTH BUNDLE OF FAGOTS. 


) T was on the broad stretch of a beautiful 
beach, that the eighth Fagot Party met. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester found that they 
could summon easily all the members 
of the party in July to the seaside hotel 
where they were passing the summer. 
Mr. Chester declared that fagots were 
needed at such a time as well as in win- 
ter, to light the fire under the kettle 
for cooking the chowder. The Owens 
party came perfectly well from their 
summer abiding place, bringing with 

them Mr. _ Wyllis, the Smiths, Mr Jones, etc. The Bruntons 

appeared in their yacht, and the Fortescues were down fora 
few weeks stay with their son Tom, at home with them for the 
holidays. 

“We have given over to Tom,” said Mrs. Fortescue, “ the 
management of the fagots of our family, as he proposes, with 
his friends, to show us some athletic games suitable for the 
seashore and beach.” 

“One of their ‘ Athletic Games,’ so called,” said Mr. For- 
tescue, “which they indulged in yesterday, [ conclude that 
our guests would hardly care to pursue to-day. They walked 
down to Quidneck Point, 19 miles away, and back. But they 
seem still fresh enough to conduct our sports to-day.” 

A convenient place for those who were to be the lookers-on 
of these games was found on the point of rocks that formed 
one end of the beach, making the part of an admirable am- 
phitheater. 

“What are they doing?” asked Sally Chester, as Jack, Rod- 
ney Owens, and others were seen taking a basket of potatoes 
and some pails to the smooth beach in front of them. “Do 
we begin for our picnic now? I thought we were to have the 
games first,” she exclaimed. 

In reply Jack Fortescue explained the rules of the 
Potato Race. 

A course of about 50 yards is to be marked out, on which the 
runners are to start, on a line about six feet apart from each other. 
Along the course of each runner a row of potatoes is previously 
placed at equal distances of about five yards. At the starting 
point of each runner an empty pail is placed, and his business is 
to run along the line, pick up one of the potatoes, any one he 
chooses, and carry it back and put it in the pail; then he must go 
back for each potato separately, making a separate course for each. 
The runner who has first brought back all the potatoes in his course 
into his pail, wins the game. 


The arrangements for this race were quickly made, judges 
were chosen, and a most amusing struggle followed, as the 
race was entered into by a number of the young men. 

One began by picking up the potato nearest, and going 
back with it, which disturbed the runner next him, who saw 


over his shoulder that his competitor seemed to be filling his | 
pail first, so he stopped at the next potato, and ran back with | 


it. One or two grew much confused with this going and com- 
ing, and lost time in occasionally dropping a potato. 


pail from a distance, but as it fell short of his mark, he had 
to go back and pick it up again. 

Rodney Owens won the race. He steadily kept on to the 
most distant potato, while he was fresh, then his courses grew 


Arthur | 
Chester thought to gain time by flinging his potato into the | 


shorter and shorter, as his strength and wind were less, and 
he dropped his last potato into his pail far ahead of the res. 

“T ought to have known as much,” said Tom Fortescue, 
“but I had that nimble little Arthur Chester next me, anc | 
tried racing with him. I think he would have won the race 
if he had not tried the trick of flinging his potato into the pai|.” 

“This would be excellent practice for the chase of Ata- 
lanta,” said Mr. Chester, “doubtless got up with the intent of 
beating her next time.” 

The leaders of the games were already preparing for the 
next course, to be entered upon by some of the young men 
who had not tried for the potato race. This was the 
Meal-Bag Race. 

Some meal-bags are provided for this race, large enough to come 
up to the chin, and each contestant must have one tied up over his 
shoulders, and after being lifted and placed at the beginning of the 
course, he must try his best to outrun his competitors. 

This trial created great amusement. Not many entered 
upon it, and one or two of these collapsed at the outset. ‘The 
method of progress was bya series of jumps, and the mo- 
tions were all most grotesque. The athletic Eustace Brunton 
won this race, if race it could be called; it surely was not to 
the swift, but to the most persevering. Arthur Chester came 
near winning this; he rolled over at the first start, picked 
himself up again, gave some gigantic leaps, but at the last 
could not even extricate himself from his meal-bag without 
help. The spectators declared themselves as exhausted at 
the performances, with their laughter at the whole scene. 

But after a short rest there was announced 
The Three-Legged Race. 

In this, two contestants run one course, for the right leg of one 
is tied firmly to the left leg of another, just below the knee and at 
the ankle. The competitors start at the same time, and the two 
who hold out the longest win the game. 

The contestants were kindly carried to the starting-place 
and put in an upright position. The unsuccessful efforts of 
some of them were exceedingly amusing. Mr. Wyllis and 
Mr. Jones went on with great swiftness, and it appeared they 
were an “old team” and had practiced the art before. ‘lhe 
rest plunged to right and left, came down on their knees, and 
an occasional couple had to be ignominously picked up. 
Small Jack Chester had insisted upon being tied to the 
tall Hector Brunton, and their struggles were exceedingly 
amusing. 

“It is terribly like married life,” Mr. Chester ventured to say 
within hearing of his wife. ‘What shipwrecks to be sure !” 

“But see how good nature carries Jack through with his philo- 
sophic partner,” said kindly Mrs.Owens, who had been propped 
up in a comfortable seat of cushions against the rocks. 

Arthur Chester, who had been 
resting off from his great efforts in 
the previous race, amused himself 
with trying to make a sketch of two 
of the party, as after his successes 
in historical pictures he was now 
wont to adventure in that line. We 
present the result of his efforts : 

“What a pity some of our young 
ladies should not participate in some 
of these trials,” said Mr. Chester. 
“If you were only in practice, | 
should suggest an Atalanta race directly. I have no doubt 
you are all burning for some competition ?” 

“IT foresaw some such suggestion,” answered Cecilia Owens, 


and have brought my bean bags with me, for the 
| Bean Bag Contest. 


You see my large basket? I have twenty-four bags in it, twelve 
yellow and twelve deep wine-color. They are eight inches long 
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and six wide, and each contains half a pint of beans, which you will 
need for the game. Begin by choosing your leaders. They must 
be the most agile members of the party.” 


Mr. Owens and Mr. Brunton were unanimously elected to 
fill that important position. 


“Now,” continued Cecilia, turning to the two young men, “you 
must choose your constituents. Mr. Owens, will you make the 
first choice, and Mr. Brunton, will you make the second, and so on 
alternately, until al] the company have been chosen? 

Next we must find something to serve as tables, upon which to 
pile our bags, at each end of the line. Ah, here is a flat rock which 
will do admirably at one end of the course. Mr. Owens, you may 
stand by it, if you please, with the yellow bags and Mr. Brunton 
with (he wine-colored ones. Put this hamper on top of these bas- 
kets at the other end of the opposite line. Now you leaders must 
mars!al your forces in two lines, facing each other, extending from 
the rock to the baskets. At a given signal each leader siezes a 
bag with one hand, passes it through the other to his neighbor, who 
passes it from one hand to the other to his neighbor, and so on 
down the whole line. The last person in the line lays it down on 
the table, 7. e., on the baskets. In the meanwhile the leaders have 
seized each bag in his pile, in quick succession, and passed them 
down the lines. When the bags have all reached the end of the 
lines and been laid on the table, they are set in motion again up 
the lines to their starting point. That side scores one whose 
bags are first gathered in at the starting point. Then the contest 
begins again and is continued until the game is won. That side is 
victorious which first scores five points.” 


The game proved very exciting to the players, and the few 
spectators who had gathered to look on, thought it an exhilar- 
ating sight as they watched the bright colored bags flying 


down the lines, amid the shouts and laughter of the players, | 
| the plate for any more “ Quotations.” 


Every now and then one would drop, and the unfortunate 


player would have to stop to pick it up, to the infinite satis- | 


faction of the opposing party. Their triumph, however, would 
be short-lived, for in a moment the adverse color would be 
seen reposing on the sand, but only for an instant. With 
eager but graceful motions it would be snatched up and sent 
hurrying on its way again. The spectators remarked to one 
another that the girls had never looked so pretty as they did 
with their sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks and hair tossed 
about by the sea breezes. 

When at last they all sank down on the sand exhausted and, 
panting with exercise and laughter, they agreed that no game 
was ever so well calculated to break up formality or stiffness. 

“Let us try it, girls,” cried Aspasia Brunton, “at our next 
Parish Party.” 

“| have a game which I think that you will like to play 
while you are getting rested,” said Sally Chester. “I have 
heard it called ‘ Authors,’ but I think, to distinguish it from 
the printed game by the same name, it would be better to give 
it the title of 
Quotations. 

You are already seated in a semi-circle, which is a convenient ar- 
rangement for the game. Each player chooses some poet for whom 
he is to respond when called upon. Some one must—I will, if you 
like—take one of these plates and, standing before the company, 
set it spinning upon the ground. I must then call upon one of 
the poets, when the individual who represents him is required to 
give a quotation from one of his poems before the plate stops spin- 
ning. If he fails to do so, or makes a misquotation, he is obliged 
to change places with the spinner.” 

The game proceeded briskly. Shakespeare, Milton, Shel- 
ley, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier had readily re- 
sponded to their summons. Every one was slightly surprised 
at the ease with which he or she had answered the call, and 
sO many pretty pieces of poetry were repeated as to make it 
doubtful whether the interest in the game would not be ab- 
sorbed in admiration of the verses. Sally began to fear that 
she should never have an opportunity to sink for rest on the 
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invitingly soft sand, when she called upon Byron. Mr. Ches- 
ter immediately responded with: 
*“*Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 


A ministering angel thou!” 


They were all on the point of letting this pass, when Mr. 
Fortescue interposed, saying : 

“Pardon me, Chester, if my memory is not greatly at fault, 
that is Scott’s.” 

Mr. Chester was positive that it was Byron’s, but Mr. For- 
tescue could place it in ‘‘ Marmion,” and recited with great 
spirit the passage which preceded it. 

And half he murmured,—“ Is there none, 
Of all my walls have nurst, 
Page, squire or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst! ’’ 


Mr. Chester was forced to yield and apologized for such an 


| unpardonable mistake by explaining that he had been super- 


intending the kettle of chowder which was simmering at the 
other end of the beach, and had hastily returned when he gave 
the quotation. 

Mrs. Chester and Mrs. Fortescue, with some of the young 
men, and with the advice of Aspasia Brunton, had for some 
time been occupied with the crackling fire and with emptying 
the baskets that had been laden with provisions for their pic- 
nic, as the hotel was too far away to return to for lunch, and 
it was decided that Mr. Chester could not be spared to twirl 


“On the contrary,” he said, at a signal from Mrs. Chester, 
“]T will invite you all to another contest, and with a plate 
apiece, at the other end of the beach.” 

“You will find a very appetizing odor there,” said Rodney 
Owens, who came to help his mother across the beach. 

But everybody declared there was nothing the matter with 
their appetites. 

“T have been longing for lunch,” said Tom Fortescue, “ and 
thought it a little cruel to put it off with quotations.” 

It was astonishing how soon the party were arranged around 
the tempting repast. 

“There is always a question about chowder,” said Mr. Ches- 
ter, as he ladled out the tempting food. “I believe every 
household has its own recipe.” 

“This is sure to be correct,” explained Aspasia Brunton, 
“as the recipe is taken from Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 3, 
page 21, Vol. 1:” 

Fish CHOwpDER.—Take a fresh cod or haddock weighing about 
four pounds cut in pieces, two or three slices of salt pork, potatoes 
cut in slices, a small onion also cut in slices, six hard crackers, half 
pint of milk, salt and pepper as you like. Fry the pork rather dry 
and put the pieces ina kettle, put a layer of the fish over them, 
sprinkle salt and pepper and a little flour over it, then add a layer 
of potatoes and onions, then another layer of fish andsoon. Nearly 
cover with cold water and let it boil about half an hour. About 
ten minutes before it is done, dip the hard crackers in cold milk 
and lay them on the top. Just as it is ready to take from the fire 
add the milk and a little butter. 

It is impossible to give the record of riddles, conundrums, 
charades and puzzles that were brought out in the course of 
this airy picnic on the beach. Some of them may appear at 
future fagot parties, but cannot be reported in this number. 


WHEN New York families leave the city for the country in the 
summer, their birds can be left at a bird boarding-house, where 
they are cared for at fifteen cents a week and upwards, according 
to the daintiness of the fare demanded by the boarder. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOSQUITOES. 
IAGo, BLoop.” 

RE you troubled by mosqui‘oes around | 
~. your house? Where do you suppose 
they come from? ‘“ From the woods 
.. and swamps,” you say, and that is 
., very true. It is true also that they 
* come from your rain water barrels and 
tnbs, any stagnant water where wrig- 
glers abound. Comparatively few 
housekeepers know the natural history 
of the mosquito. It is a kind of gnat; 
distinguished especially for its com- 
pound piercer and poisoner. It belongs 
to the same sub-order of insects with the flies, the Diptera. 
It is not born mosquito, but like the fly and the moth it begins 


its earthly career in a lowly way. According to the general | 


law that prevails among insects, there is first the egg, then 
the larva, next the pupa or chrysalis, and lastly the fully 
developed insect. The winged insects lay their eggs, each 
according to its kind—the mosquito, the fly, the moth, the 
dragon fly—wherever their babes when hatched from the egg 
as larva, can help themselves to the food best adapted to 
the peculiar constitution and destiny of each kind. The 
hard-winged Colorado beetle lays hers on potato vines, the 
clothes moth lays hers in our flannels and furs, the house fly 
finds her opportunity in neglected stables and out-houses, the 
mosquito knows that there will be appropriate food for her 
wingless offspring, the wrigglers, in the sediment of stagnant 
pools and rain-water barrels. 

Just watch those wrigglers. But first look for the eggs 
which the mosquito has laid, from which the wrigglers are 
hatched. You will find them in a long boat-like mass, looking 
something like a large flake of soot floating about on the water. 
Examine this and you discover hundreds of long cylindrical 
eggs standing compactly on end. Now suppose you take just 
one of those masses in a glass jar filled with the same rain 
water and set it aside for study; then skim off the other eggs 
and destroy them, thus preventing wrigglers in the water 
and just as many mosquitoes in the air by and by. True, 
it seems like interfering with the ways of Providence, for 
if those eggs hatch in your barrels or ponds, the tiny wrig- 
glers that result go straight to the bottom and proceed to 
devour the decaying matter that makes the water foul and 
dangerous. 

That is what the Lord makes mosquitoes for, as I under- 
stand it. Naturalists tell us that their progeny, larve or 
wrigglers, in all stagnant pools and swamps, perform a very 
important service to humanity by lessening the miasm and 
malaria that come from decaying vegetable matter. Some 
would say that the remedy is worse than the disease, but do 
you really think that fevers, rheumatism, and the general ill- 
health that comes from malaria, are easier to bear than mos- 
quito bites? The mosquito remedy is indeed grievous, and 
mankind may some day become sufficiently wise to prevent 
the need of mosquito service. 

But to proceed with the story of the wrigglers. They grow 
till the full size is attained, then cease to eat and hang about 
near the surface of the water in the pupa condition. When 
alarmed they rush to the bottom. When the time is ripe, 
they burst open their skins—so thin by this time that you can 
see the mosquitoes through them—stand on them while they 
take their first view of the “breezy realm of cock-crow,” 
then go forth to perform their new mission to humanity. 

And what is that mission? Why, to sting us and to sing 
us into a knowledge of the truth that this world needs a gen- 
eral clearing up. That is the song that mosquitoes are buz- 


| 


zing all over the world, for they are found in Greenland and 
in India, as well as at your window. 


RELIEF FROM MOSQUITOES. 


When science and labor combine to put an end to the 
presence of decaying vegetable matter among the habita- 
tions of men; when they drain our swamps and provide us 
all with plenty of pure water, mosquitoes will retire from ‘he 
scene because no longer needed as a part of Nature’s great 
scavenger force. But while science and labor and capital 
neglect these weighty matters of the law of health, what s}),/] 
we do to be saved from the torments of mosquitoes? \Ve 
put wire or cotton gauze at out windows, and oblige these 
armed missionaries of the gospel of cleanliness to pipe their 
message—“ First pure, then peaceable”—through bars, so 
that their barbed weapons cannot pierce us. We can keep 
them at a distance by any very strong odors, as ammonia or 
oil of pennyroyal or kerosene. Probably very strong per- 
fumery would have the same effect. If we wish to sit upon 
our porches or piazzas outside the screens on a pleasant 
summer evening, we can give the mosquito missionaries a 
polite warning that their attentions are undesirable by burn- 
ing insect powder on a little smudge of chips close at hand. 
The fumes are injurious only to insects, and if they don’t like 
it they have all out doors to flee to, and must not blame us 
for our measures of self-protection. 

You can protect your supply of rain water from mosquitoes 
and their progeny by covering it with netting or with a little 
oil on the surface. In the latter case you need to draw the 
water from near the bottom of the tank. Netting is better. 
But the impurity of the water is a tacit invitation for the mos- 
quito to take up her abode near you. The first water from 
the roof, in any shower, should not be allowed to run into 
cistern or tubs. Let the first water that falls wash the roof 
and cleanse the air through which it falls. Then if you hang 
a bag of charcoal, half a peck in the cistern (if you have no 
filter) and less in a barrel, a bad odor and a bad taste may 
both be prevented and no call made for the services of the 
mosquito so near your house. 

Women are sometimes laughingly taunted with the fact 
that only female mosquitoes come into our houses and bite 
us. But perhaps the males are only lazy sensualists who do 
not care whether this earth be cleared of miasm and malaria 
or not. Some argument from analogy concerning the propri- 
ety of municipal suffrage for women might be drawn from 


the facts of insect life. 
—Faith Rochester. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A GOLDEN RING. 


One day, when idly looking o’er 
Thé contents of a bureau drawer, 
I chanced to find a ring of gold, 
Whose value was a sum untold. 


With its finding memory came, 
Bringing back its every claim. 
Though long forgotten, little ring, 
Still closely to my heart you cling! 


My mother, dying, gave to me 

A little brother, not quite three ; 
Into my care this wee man came,— 
His after life my praise or blame. 


It was a pleasure, not a care, 

To tend him daily, hear his prayer. 
Alas! not long was this to be, 

For Death removed him far from me! 


Yet ere they hid him from my sight, 
Took that away which made life bright,— 
From the head pillowed lowly there 
I cut this ring of golden hair. 
—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 
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Unginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT SHALL WE COOK? 
AnD How SHALL THE COOKING BE DONE? 
Our luncheon table is spread, and this is the bill of fare : 
Veal Loaf. Browned Parsnips. 
Apple Jelly. Sliced Oranges. Colorado Cake. 
Delicate Dainties. Snowy Bread. 
Tea and Chocolate. 


Veat Loar.—Chop very fine, three pounds of veal, and one- 
half pound fat salt pork; add one teacupful bread crumbs, one 
teaspoonful pepper, one tablespoonful sage, one tablespoonful 
summer savory, one tablespoonful salt, or less if pork is salt, two 
well beaten eggs. Form into a loaf, dredge with flour, pour ina 
little water into the dripping pan, place veal loaf in, and bake until 
well done, but not dried too much. Cut in slices when cold. 

BROWNED PARSNIPS.—Wash and scrape parsnip; parboil in 
salted water, until partly cooked, put a piece of butter in the frying 
pan, and fry parsnips until well browned. 

CoLORADO CAKE.—One teacupful granulated sugar, one-fourth 
teacupful butter, two eggs, one-half teacupful sweet milk, one and 
one-half teacupfuls flour, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, grated 
rind of one lemon, one-half grated nutmeg, one-half teacupful cit- 
ron. Bake in a loaf. 


DAINTIES.—One and one-half teacupfuls granulated sugar, whites 
of three eggs, one-half teacupful butter, one teacupful sweet milk, 
three and one-half teacupfuls flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, one teaspoonful lemon essence. Cream butter 
and sugar, add flour, and baking powder, then the milk, and lastly 
the well beaten whites of the eggs. Beat well together, and bake 
in cup cake tins, drop a spoonful of dough in tin then a block of 
stiff red jelly, drop a spoonful of dough over jelly and bake. As 
the cakes are small, they can be baked before stiff jelly has time 
to melt. 


A nice bill of fare for luncheon is: 
Rolled Beef. Fried Oysters. Chopped Cabbage. 
Dry Toast. Canned or Fresh Currants. 
White Mountain Sponge Cake. 
Blane Mange. Bread. Butter. 
Tea. + Coffee. Chocolate. 


ROLLED BeeFr.—For this purpose a piece of not too fat flank 
should be selected. Wash well, then sprinkle the inside of the 
beef with salt and pepper. Spread over the meat, a dressing or 
forcemeat, prepared as follows: To two teacupfuls of fine dry 
bread crumbs, add one-half teacupful of finely chopped fat salt 
pork, one teaspoonful pepper, two teaspoonfuls summer savory, 
two teaspoonfuls sage, one-fourth teaspoonful cloves. Mix dress- 
ing well together, add one well beaten egg. If not moist enough, 
add one or two tablespoonfuls water. After spreading dressing 
evenly over, roll meat firmly together, tie with twine, place ina 
kettle with one sliced onion, one sliced carrot, one quart of water 
and simmer until tender; when very tender remove from the ket- 
tle, and place ina dripping pan. Press gravy through a colander, 
add two stalks of finely chopped celery, pour over the meat, place 
in the oven until the meat is adeep rich brown. Serve hot or cold. 

FRIED OysTERS.—For this purpose select large oysters, drain 
from liquor. Dip each oyster in a batter made by beating two 
eggs very light, adding one teacupful sweet milk, a little pepper 
and salt, two tablespoonfuls of flour, and cracker dust, enough to 
make a batter a little thicker than for griddle cakes. Drop in 
boiling lard or good cotton seed oil, which is better, and fry a nice 
brown, 

CHOPPED CABBAGE.—Select a fine white cabbage, or if pre- 
ferred, use a red cabbage. Shred very fine with a sharp knife. 
Heap in a dish, pour over ita dressing made by stirring together 
one tablespoonful salad oil or melted butter, a little salt and pep- 
per, and one-half teacupful good vinegar. Mix well through the 
cabbage when ready to serve. 

WuITE MountTAIN SPONGE CAKE.—One teacupful granulated 
Sugar, one well beaten egg, one teacupful flour, one heaping tea- 


spoonful baking powder, two tablespoonfuls corn starch, thor- 
oughly mixed through the flour, with baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful lemon extract and one-half teacup cold water, added last. 
Bake in a long shallow baking pan, and do not move while baking. 
This is much better if pasted after baking, with white of one egg 
beaten to a stiff froth, and ten tablespoonfuls of granulated or 
powdered sugar, and a half teaspoonful lemon essence added. 
Spread mostly over cake, place in the oven to harden slightly. 
Another bill of fare : 


Cold Sliced Meat, Veal or Mutton. 
Barberry Jelly. Celery Salad. 
Thirds Bread. White Bread. 
Lyviton Cake. Canned or Fresh Peaches. 
Tea. Coffe. 

‘CELERY SALAD.—Cut celery in half inch lengths. Beat yolks 
of two eggs very stiff, add by degrees, while beating yolks, tiny 
drops of oil or butter until you have used two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Alternate the drop of butter with little dashes of 
vinegar. Add at the last a little pepper and salt, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a teaspoonful sugar. This amount of dressing is 
sufficient for pint bowl of celery. 

THIRDS BREAD.—Two teacupfuls corn meal slightly scalded 
until moist, two cupfuls rye meal unscalded, two of flour also un- 
scalded, half cupful molasses, one teacupful yeast, one teaspoonful 
salt. Mix with warm water to a dough stiff as can be stirred with 
aspoon. Let it rise over night, in the morning add to the dough 
one even teaspoonful saleratus dissolved in two teaspoonfuls hot 
water. Mix well through the dough, let stand half an hour, then 
flour the molding board, and mold slightly. Form into loaves; 
place in baking pans, let rise one hour and bake. 

Ly_Lton CAKE.—One teacupful granulated sugar, one-half tea- 
cupful butter, three eggs, two teacupfuls flour in which you have 
thoroughly mixed two teaspoonfuls baking powder, one-half tea- 
cupful sweet milk, one-half teacupful citron, one-half teacupful 
chopped almonds, one-half grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful lemon 
extract or the grated rind of a fresh lemon. 

I have not forgotten the needs of dwellers in the country, 
and my next article will be entitled, ** Farmhouse Luncheons.” 

—Mary Currier Parsons. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That life without laughing is a dreary blank. 

That ambition is a vacuum that will never be filled. 

That one mistake is a warning which need not be repeated. 

That there is joy in the evening when the day has been well spent. 

That cheek boldly enters where modesty dare not pull the door 
bell. 

That now is the constant watchword ticking from the clock of 
time. 

That all the keenest pleasures of life come in the wake of duties 
done. 

That the wear and tear of life come chiefly by straining after the 
impossible. 

That the great secret of success in life is to be ready when oppor- 
tunity comes. 

That “I can’t do it” never did anything, and that “I will try” has 
worked wonders. 

That one breach of faith will always be remembered, no matter 
how loyal your subsequent life may be. 

That a face that cannot smile is like a bud that blossoms and 
dies upon the stalk. 

That a watch set right may be a true guide to many others, and 
one that goes wrong be the means of misleading a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

That a well cooked breakfast will do more towards preserving 
peace in the family than scores of mottoes set in the most elab- 
orate of mouldings. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[Zhis series of papers is Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
tally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 

XVI. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Berries. Graham Mush. ~ 
Baked Croqguettes. Lyonnaise Potatoes. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Dropped Piscuit. Toast. 


(DINNER.) 
Chicken Soup. 
Boiled Salmon, Bechamel Sauce. 
Sliced Cucumbers. Potatoes. Green Peas. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Peach Short-Cake with Whipped Cream. 
(SUPPER.) 
Plain Lobster. 
Rolls. Toast. 
Soft Molasses Gingerbread 


Blackberries. 


Fruit is so abundant that it should be used at every meal. 
Nothing can be more tempting or refreshing on the breakfast 
table than a dish of blackberries, blueberries, raspberries, 
sliced pineapple or peaches. The fruit should be fresh and 
cold when served. If berries form a part of the meal, and 
green leaves can be obtained conveniently, garnish the dish 
with a fringe of leaves. 

This, too, is the season for canning and preserving fruit. 
Many folk think that it is economical to buy a cheap quality 
for this purpose. This is an error; only the soundest and 
best of fruit should be taken, and it should be put up while it 
is fresh. 

Now is the time to preserve pineapples, raspberries and, in 
some sections of the country, blackberries. When it ‘comes 
to fruit like the blackberry, which ripens in Florida in March 
and April, and which can be found in perfection in Vermont 
as late as September, it is hard to say which is the best time 
for its preservation. A good general rule is that all fruits are 
at their best for canning when they are ripe and firm, but 
they should not be allowed to pass to the stage of over-ripe- 
ness, for decay will follow quickly. This is especially true 
when making currant jelly. Watch the market, and use the 
various fruits when they can be had in perfection. 

CHICKEN Soup.—Use a fowl weighing four or five pounds, one- 
fourth of a cupful of rice, three quarts of water, two tablespoonfuls 
each of minced onion, carrot, turnip and celery, one teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, one of 
salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of white pepper, and a slight 
grating of nutmeg. 

Singe, draw and wash the fowl. Put it breast down in a deep 
kettle. Pour in three quarts of cold water, and then set the kettle 
on the fire. When the water begins to boil, skim it carefully; then 
set the kettle back where the contents will only simmer during the 
next three hours. At the end of the first hour, add the rice, well 
washed. At the end of the three hours, take up the fowl, skim 
the fat from the broth, and then gently pour off one pint from the 
upper part of the liquid, being careful to keep out all of the rice. 
Put this away for use in making other dishes. 

Now put the butter and minced vegetables in a small frying-pan 
and cook slowly for ten minutes. Skim the vegetables from the 
butter and put them in the soup. In the butter remaining in the 


pan put the dry flour, and stir until smooth and frothy ; then add to 
the soup. Add also the salt and pepper. Cook for half an hour 
longer, and then add the parsley, a grating of nutmeg, and one pint 
of the chicken, cut in cubes. Boil for five minutes before serving, 

If it be inconvenient to use celery, take one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed. 


BAKED CROQUETTES.—The materials are, a pint of fine-chopped 
cooked meat,—any kind will do,—one cupful of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one of flour, one level tablespoonful of sait, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and one cupful of dried, pounded and sifted 
bread crumbs. 

First beat the three eggs. Mix the seasoning with the chopped 
meat. Put the milk on the stove in a frying-pan. Mix the flour 
and butter and stir the mixture into the milk when it begins to 
boil. Now add the seasoned meat, and cook for two minutes, 
being careful to prevent it from burning. At the end of the two 
minutes add half of the beaten eggs. Stir quickly, and take from 
the fire instantly. Spread on a flat dish and set away to cool. 
When the mixture becomes cool, set it on ice, to harden; at the 
same time, cover the remainder of the beaten egg and put it ina 
cool place. All this should be done one or two hours before the 
meal is to be served, that the mixture may have time to get cold 
and firm. 

When the hour for cooking the croquettes comes, form the 
mixture into balls or cylinders, using about a tablespoonful for 
each. Sprinkle a board lightly with crumbs and roll the croquettes 
into perfect shapes on it. Next pour the beaten egg into a soup 
plate. Lay the croquettes in the plate, one at a time, and, with a 
spoon, dip up some of the egg mixture and pour it over each cro- 
quette. Lift the croquette by slipping a knife under it, and place 
it on a thick bed of crumbs. Roll it lightly until every part is 
covered with crumbs; then roll it to a clean part of the board. 
When all are finished, make the sauce, the receipt for which will 
be given later. 

Butter the bottom of a shallow cake pan; put a thin layer of the 
sauce in the bottom, then lay the croquettes in the pan, being care- 
ful that they do not touch each other. Baste them with the sauce, 
and then put the pan in a very hot oven. Cook until brown,—say 
for ten minutes. At the end of the first five minutes, baste again 
with the sauce. Serve on a hot dish with the remaining sauce 
poured around them. 

If the croquettes are for breakfast, all the work except the bak- 
ing may be done the day before. These croquettes may be put in 
a frying-basket instead of in a pan, and kept in boiling fat for a 
minute and a half, when they will be found to be perfectly brown 
and much more creamy than when baked. But people who do not 
relish fried food, or cannot digest it easily, may find baked 
croquettes very palatable. 


BRowN SAUCE FOR CROQUETTES.—Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a frying-pan with one slice of onion, one of carrot, one 
clove and a bay leaf. Cook all together until the butter begins to 
turn brown; then add one tablespoonful of dry flour, and stir until 
it turns dark brown. Now draw the pan back, and gradually add 
one generous cupful of stock. Add also a level teaspoonful of salt 
and one-fifth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Cook for five minutes; 
then strain, and it will be ready for use. 


DropPeED Biscutr.—For six people use one quart of flour, one 
pint of milk, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of salt, three of baking 
powder and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Mix all the dry ingredi- 
ents together and rub them through a sieve. Put the butter and a 
gill of the milk in a basin and heat enough to melt the butter ; then 
add the remainder of the milk, and turn all the liquid on the dry 
ingredients. Beat quickly with a spoon. Drop tablespoonfuls of 
the dough in buttered pans and bake in a very hot oven. They 
should cook in eight or ten minutes. Serve hot. 

If cream be plentiful, omit the butter and use a gill of cream 

instead: In that case use only three gills of milk instead of 
pint. 
PEACH SHORT-CAKE.—Pare and cut in very thin slices enoug! 
peaches to measure three pints when sliced. Put the fruit in a 
large bowl and sprinkle it with a generous cupful of granulated 
sugar. Let it stand in a cool place for half an hour or more, 
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Mix one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of 
tartar, one of salt, and one of sugar, and rub the mixture through a 
sieve. Now rub into the dry mixture four tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Add a cupful and a half of milk; mix quickly until smooth 
dough is formed. This should be divided into six parts, and each 
part be rolled down to the size of a tin pie plate of medium size. 
Butter three plates and lay a piece of dough on each. Spread 
lightly with soft butter; then lay a second piece of dough on each 
plate, and place in a hot oven. Bake for ten minutes. When the 
cakes are done, tear them apart and spread with the peaches. Put 
on the top pieces and heap whipped cream on them. Serve the 
short-cake at once; it will not be good cold. 

Sort MOLAssES GINGERBREAD.—For three sheets of this 
delicious gingerbread use two cupfuls of molasses, three of flour 
(measured before sifting), one of buttermilk or sour milk, two- 
thirds of a cupful of butter, one egg, one tablespoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, or three if a strong flavor be desired. 

Put the butter and molasses in a tin pan and place the pan on 
the fire. When the molasses boils up, add the ginger and soda. 
Take from the fire and add the milk and beaten egg; then sift the 
flour into the pan. Beat well, and pour into three well-buttered 
pans. Bake in a rather quick oven for twenty minutes. 

—Maria Parloa. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


Qriginal in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


WHICH ONE? 


I have a garden full of flowers, 
Of blossoms sweet and rare ; 

And which, my friend has asked of me, 
I hold to be most fair? 


To answer him, we enter through 
A gate where ivies twine ; 

For when among the flowers, methinks, 
My secret he’ll divine. 


A glow of color greets the eye, 
And fragrance fills the air, 
From tulips gay, and daffodils, 
And violets here and there. 


The jonquils bright are all in bloom, 
And pinks of love’s own hue, 

And heartsease sweet, and columbines, 
And dainty harebells blue. 


The nodding poppies, blushing red, 
Grow near fair lilies tall ; 

And creeping vines their tendrils spread 
Upon the garden wall. 


The lilacs, with their drooping sprays— 
The purple and the white— : 

Are found near buttercups that drop 
Their shining petals bright. 


The marigolds stand all arrayed, 
Each with a crown of gold, 

*Mid johnny-jumpers springing up 
Like little warriors bold. 


A wealth of color, rich and warm, 
Is seen at every turn; 

While sheltered by the leafy hedge, 
Peeps out the fronded fern. 


My friend, ’tis plain, is at a loss 
To guess the one I prize, 

And yet before him, bright and fair, 
My dear old garden lies. 


Tis then I tell him, if he’d know 
The secret of my joy, 

That he must say which best he loves, 
His blue-eyed girl or boy. 


He does not answer, so I feel 
My secret he has guessed. 

Ah, yes, he knows, full well he knows, 
I love each one the best! 


—Josephine Canning. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Lapy’s Hose KNITTED. 

Materials—8 balls of Florence knitting silk No. 300, or 
three-thread Starlight Saxony yarn, four skeins. Four No. 17 
steel needles. 

Cast 36 stitches on each of 3 needles, and knit in ribbed 
knitting, * 2 plain, seam 2 * repeat from * to * till you have 
done 40 rounds. 

Knit plain and pick up a stitch in the middle of the first 
needle, which stitch is to be seamed in every row, and is 
called the seam-stitch. Continue to knit plain (except seam 
stitch) till the work measures 11 inches from beginning. 

Now commence to narrow; knit to within 3 stitches of the 
seam stitch, narrow, knit 1 plain, seam the seam stitch, 1 plain, 
slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch over, knit plain to end of 
round. Knit seven plain rounds. Next round narrow again; 
and altogether make 15 narrowings, with 7 plain rounds be- 
tween each; this will bring the stocking to 79 stitches in all. 

Knit 4 inches of plain knitting for the ankle. 

Now re-arrange the stitches placing 43 stitches with the 
seam-stitch in the middle, on one needle for the heel, and 18 
stitches on each of the other two needles for the instep. 

Work upon the heel needle in rows, plain one way and al- 
ways seam back, slipping first stitch of every row and con 
tinuing seam stitch in the center. 

When you can count 20 stitches up each side of the heel, 
the last row being a seam row, begin rounding as follows: 
slip 1, 14 plain, * narrow, 9 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped 
stitch over, turn, slip 1, seam 13, turn, * repeat from * to * un- 
til 13 stitches are left; then with the same needle, pick up the 
stitches at the side of the heel knitting each one as you pick 
it up, and so making 20 stitches, knit also 4 stitches of the 
first instep needle ; knit the next 28 stitches on to one needle ; 
and knit the last 4 stitches off the second instep needle, 20 
stitches picked up on the other side of the heel, and 6 stitches 
(taking the last 2 together) from the heel itself, on the third 
needle. There should be 30 stitches on the first needle, 28 
on the instep needle, 30 on the third needle. Knit 3 plain 
rounds. Knit the first needle to within 6 stitches of the end, 
narrow, 4 plain, knit across the instep needle, and on the 
third needle knit 4, slip 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch over, 
knit plain to end of needle. 

Knit two plain rounds. Altogether make 8 narrowings in 
this manner, with two plain rounds between each narrowing, 
and the foot will be brought to 72 stitches. Continue in plain 
rounds till about 6 inches are done, measuring from the 
stitches picked up on the heel. 

Tor. 


*6 plain, narrow, * repeat from * to * all round. Knit 8 
plain rounds. Next round * 5 plain, narrow * repeat 
from * to * all round. Knit 7 plain rounds. Next round, 
* 4 plain, narrow * repeat from * to * all round. Knit 5 
plain rounds. 

Next round, *3 plain, narrow, * repeat from * to * all 
round. Knit 4 plain rounds. Next round, *2 plain, narrow 
* repeat from * to * all round. Knit 2 plain rounds. 

Next round, *1 plain, narrow * repeat from * to * all round. 
Knit one plain round. 

Next round * narrow * repeat all round. Arrange the 
stitches upon 2 needles, place the needles together, and 
with a third needle, bind off both at same time. 

To wash silk and saxony knit articles, lay first in stone cold 
water, add hot water slowly till the hand can be borne in 
comfortably, then with soap wash quickly, rinse, wring and 
pull into shape with the fingers. Pin up in a shady place; 
| when dry place between heavy weights. 


—Eva M. Niles. 
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SOME SEASONABLE DISHES. 


VEGETABLE SALADS. 


ford such an unlimited variety of vege- 
tables, that with a little attention to the 
different modes of preparing them, 
every housekeeper will be enabled to 
provide numerous and agreeable 


daily articles of diet. Vegetable salads 
are among the most agreeable and 
wholesome dishes that can be prepared fora light summer 
repast ; besides being very economical, they are easily made, 
tempt the appetite, and impart a flavor to the rest of the meal. 
If desired in perfection, care should be taken in their prepa- 
ration. The dressing for a variety of light salads is the same, 
but different flavors can be delicately added, and skill will 


BS changes for her table, as well as con- 
& Lik tribute largely to the health of the 
RV, family, for it is impossible to over-esti- 
NES. : mate the importance of vegetables as | 


SQ HE markets at this season of the year af- | 


BEET SALAD.—Boil large young beets. Skin and set on ice. 
Cut up in small pieces with minced onions and cold potatoes, 
Make a dressing of one pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of oil, 
with salt and pepper. Have chopped two hard boiled eggs, put 
over the beets, then place around the dish sprigs of watercresses, 
Pour the dressing over and serve with slices of raw, tart apples. 


CUCUMBER SALAD.—Peel and slice very thin six large cucum- 
bers, sprinkle with salt and set on ice. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
oil with half a teacup of vinegar and a teaspoonful of white sugar. 
Pepper the cucumbers freely and pour the mixture over. Slice two 
onions very thin and lay over the top. Set on ice until very cold. 

CELERY SALAD.—Cut in pieces three bunches of celery and one 
head of cabbage. Beat together one raw egg, two tablespoonfuls 
of oil or melted butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoon{i\| 


| each of mustard, pepper and salt, with half a teacup of vinegar. 


soon be acquired by practice, if due attention is paid to the | 


directions given. In making salads, the freshest olive oil 
should be used, or if desired, thick cream or melted butter 
may be used asa substitute. The ingredients should all be 
of the best. Powder hard boiled eggs, either in a mortar or 
by mashing with the back of a silver spoon, add the seasoning 
to the egg, then the oil, a few drops at a time, and lastly, the 
vinegar. Stir vegetable salads as little as possible, and al- 
ways with a wooden spoon or fork. 

Vegetables used for salads are asparagus, cabbage, lettuce, 
celery, cauliflower, watercress, tomatoes, cucumbers, potatoes, 
beets, carrots, turnips, salsify, artichokes, dandelion, spinach, 
kale, chickory, and purslane, all of which should be freshened 
in cool water, dried carefully, and then shredded with the 
fingers, instead of being chopped with a knife. Lettuce salad 
should be dressed only with salt, pepper, oil and vinegar ; 
eggs and mustard should not be mixed with these condiments. 
Cucumbers should be kept on ice and eaten as soon as made 
into salad. Care should be taken to avoid bruising or crush- 
ing the vegetables in handling and preparing them for salad, 
as it causes them to wilt. 

ASPARAGUS SALAD.—Boil the asparagus in salt water; drain off 
the water, add pepper, salt and vinegar. Arrange the asparagus so 
that the heads will all lie in the center of the dish; mix the vinegar, 
in which it was put after removing from the fire, with olive oil and 
pour over the asparagus. 

LeTTucE SALAD.—Take two large heads of lettuce, remove the 
outside leaves, and wash in cold water, pull apart and put in a salad 


bowl, sprinkle over one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of | 


pepper, add half a pint of salad oil and the same of vinegar. Stir 
lightly until mixed with the lettuce. Garnish with cloves and 
watercresses. 


CrESSES SALAD.—Wash the cresses, put in a salad bowl, season 
with salt and pepper. Mix half a pint of vinegar with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream or melted butter; pour over the cresses. 

KALE SALAD.—Strip from the stalks the inside leaves of tender 
kale, lay in a dish, and sprinkle with salt and pepper, pour over a 
dressing of raw egg, three tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, with two 
of lemon juice and a tablespoonful of mustard; beat all together. 


SPINACH SALAD.—Pick and wash some spinach; steam ten min- 


cup of sweet cream, add a teaspoonful of salt and sugar each, with 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil and one of strong vinegar. 


Rub the yolks of four hard boiled eggs toa powder and add. Pour 
over the celery and serve very cold. 


MIXED CELERY SALAD.—Wash four heads of celery; cut in a 
salad bowl. Mix the yolk of one egg, a teaspoonful of mustard. a 
little salt, pepper, the juice of two lemons and two teaspoonfuls of 
water. Beat all together, and pour four ounces of oil in, drop by 
drop, then add a teaspoonful of boiling water. Chop one teacup of 
cold chicken, mix with the celery and pour the dressing over. 

TuRNIP SALAD.—Scrape and wash six turnips; chop fine. Mix 
two spoonfuls of sugar with one of mustard, and a teaspoonful each 
of pepper, salt and celery seed; add a pint of vinegar and pour over 
the chopped turnips. 


CABBAGE SALAD.—Cut a large head of cabbage fine, and put in 
a salad bow] in layers of salt and pepper. Take two spoonfuls of 
butter, two of sugar, two of flour, two of mustard, one cup of vinegar 
and one rawegg  Stirall together and heat. Pour on the cabbage, 
mix well and set on ice. 


ONION SALAD.—Peel and chop three large onions; season with 
saltand pepper. Take a tablespoonful of vinegar, and five of salad 
oil, mix and pour over the onion, then place a layer of hard boiled 
eggs on the edge of the dish. 

PoTATO SALAD.—Steam half a dozen large potatoes, cut in slices, 
and prepare a dressing of vinegar, oil, mustard and hard boiled 
eggs. Season with salt and pour over the potatoes. 

MASHED PoTATO SALAD.—Boil and mash one quart of potatoes. 
Make a dressing of two ounces of fresh butter, one teacup of cream, 
two tablespoonfuls each of mustard and sugar. Season with salt 
and pepper. Rub the yolks of two hard boiled eggs to a powder, 
and add vinegar to moisten. Chop the whites of the eggs very fine 
and mix in. Put a layer of the mashed potatoes in a salad bow! 
with a spoonful of dressing dropped over it in spots, then another 
layer, then the dressing until the bow] is filled. Put the dressing 
on top. Garnish with parsley and sliced lemon. 


HUNGARIAN POTATO SALAD.—Take small potatoes, boil, and 
peel while warm. Slice very thin. To every pint of potatoes mince 
one small onion, one pickled beet, one fresh cucumber sliced, a 
Dutch herring, four sardines, and a spoonful of minced cold boiled 
ham. Mix altogether and pour over a teacup of vinegar. Garnish 
with walnut pickles. 

ToMATO SALAD.—Peel and slice six large tomatoes; take one 
teaspoonful of oil, one of vinegar, a teaspoonful each of mustard, 
salt and pepper; mix and pour over the tomatoes. 


SOUTHERN TOMATO SALAD.—Take eight tomatoes, peel and 


slice, and set on ice. Makea dressing of the yolks of six eggs 
rubbed smooth, one tablespoonful of mustard, one of oil or melted 


_ butter, one of white sugar, a teaspoonful each of salt and peppe'. 
| half a teacup of vinegar, the juice of one lemon and a raw egg we!! 


| beaten. 


Just before serving, cover the tomatoes with ice broke» 


| fine and pour over the dressing. 
utes. Beat the*yolk of an egg with a spoonful of mustard into a_ 


BEAN SALAD.—String young tender beans, break in pieces and | 


boil in water. When tender, drain and mix with chopped onions. 
Season with salt and pepper. Pour over a pint of vinegar and a 
tablespoonful of oil. 


CREAM SALAD DRESSING FOR VEGETABLES.—Two tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet whipped cream, two of sugar, four of vinegar. Season 
with salt and pepper. 

MAYONNAISE SALAD DRESSING.—Beat a raw egg, a tablespoon- 
ful of mustard, half a pint of olive oil; thin with vinegar and lemon 
juice; a little anchovy may be added. This dressing keeps well, 
and is suited to all salads. 
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a teacup of sugar, one tablespoonful each of salt, pepper, mustard, 
and half a pint of oil; bring toa boil, and add a pint of vinegar, one 
cup of butter; and a little cayenne pepper. Let cool, bottle and set 
away. This dressing will keep for weeks. 

VEGETABLE SALAD DREssING.—Heat half a cup of sweet cream ; | 
stir in three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch; beat the yolk of an egg | 
with a spoonful of mustard and two of oil. Put ina teaspoonful | 
each of salt and sugar. Lastly, add a tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Set in a cool place. 

—Eliza R. Parker. 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 


Anniversary Cake. 

One half cupful of milk, wine or brandy, two cupfuls of sugar, 
three cupfuls of flour, one-half pound of butter, seven eggs, one | 
lemon. two and one-half pounds of raisins, two pounds of English 
walnuts, One quart of hickory nut meats, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Cream the butter and sugar, then add the beaten 
yolks of the eggs and mix well, then add one cupful of sifted flour 
with one teaspoonful of baking-powder, beat thoroughly and add 
the juice and the grated rind of the lemon if that flavoring is liked, 
add another cupful of flour with a teaspoonful of baking-powder as 
before. Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff froth and add them, 
then half a cupful of milk, wine or brandy, after mixing well add 
your last cupful of flour and baking-powder, beat all well then 
gradually mix in your fruit and nuts. It requires about an hour to 
bake in a moderate oven. Makes four small loaves, and keeps 
good a long time. 

Bread Sauce. 

Put one pint of milk on to boil, slice one onion in the milk, leave 
in ten minutes, then strain and add two teaspoonfuls of bread 
crumbs, butter the size of a walnut, one dessertspoonful of granu- 
lated sugar, pepper and salt to taste. Put all in steamer over hot 
water for an hour and a half at least, even longer if you have time. 
Harlequin Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two- 
thirds cupful of milk, whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, two small cups of flour. After 
mixing this, divide it into three portions leaving one of the white. | 
Add to one part the yolks of two eggs, and one tablespoonful of | 

| 


flour. To the third portion add sufficient red sugar to color it. 
When baked put the layers together with frosting. 
Ripe Currant Pie. (Made with only one crust.) 

One teacupful of ripe currants crushed, one teacupful of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of water, one teaspoonful of flour, the yolks of 
twoeggs. After baking use the whites of the eggs with two tea- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar for meringue. 

Love Cake. 

One cupful of powdered sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of milk, one and one 
quarter cupfuls of sifted flour, one and a half teaspoonfuls baking- | 
powder. Bake in three layers. Filling: two-thirds cupful rich, | 
thick cream, three tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, one teaspoon- | 
ful of vanilla. Whip all together till very light, then spread be- 
tween the layers of cake, which must be cool. 

Bean Salad. 

One quart of beans soaked over night, in the morning pour off 
the water, put enough fresh water on them and boil until thoroughly 
done. When cool, add an onion about the size of an English wal- 
nut chopped very fine and moisten the whole well with a mayon- 
naise dressing seasoned rather highly with salt, pepper, cayenne 
and mustard. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Lily white Crocus 

And Miss Featherfew, 
Stood in the snow 

Till their noses were blue ! 
I think they were silly— 

Don’t you? Don’t you? 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 


BoTTLED SALAD DRESSING.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs, add | Original in Goop HousrKrEPina. 


SOME DAY. 


A child, upon the wind-swept hill, 
With face aflame and eyes alight, 
I watched the sunset paint the sky 
With varied colors, warm and bright. 
The woods had caught the tawny gold, 
With gold the fields, as well, were dyed; 
The river ran a stream of gold, 
With golden fleece on either side. 
I clapped my hands in childish glee, 
My laughter rang out merrily; 
But, even as I gazed, there lay 
Upon my face a dash of spray: 
“T am so small, the world so wide, 
The hills reach round on every side ; 
The sky dips low, then draws away,- 
No end, no end, look where I may! 
I, some day, must know more,” I sighed ; 
“More, more, I am not satisfied.” 
And then, from off the meadow gay, 
Or from my heart, I cannot say, 
There came, in thrush-like melody, 


“Some day; aye, aye, some day, some day!” 


And down the hill my tripping feet 
Responded to the rhythmic beat,— 
“Some day!” 


A girl, an ardent girl, I stood, 
With youthful heart-beats all athrill, 
And quaffed the goblet beauty’s hand 
Extended from that wind-swept hill. 
Again, upon the evening sky, 
The sunset painted colors bold; 
A burnished brush touched wood and hill, 
The cowslips drank their fill of gold. 
As when a child, I laughed with glee, 
So glad my heart, so glad and free ! 
With kindling eyes I gazed,—and yet 
My glowing cheeks with tears were wet: 
** There is so much to life,”’ I sighed, 
“It circles us on every side; 
It shuts us in, then draws away, 
No end, no end, look where we may ! 
I must,”’ impulsively I cried, 
“ Know more, I am not satisfied!” 
Then from the hill-tops, far away, 
Touched by the sun’s last golden ray, 
There floated out the words, ‘* Some day,” 
Like thread of silv’ry minstrelsy ; 
And back was thrown, o’er landscape wide, 
By golden sunlight glorified,— 
“Some day!” 


A woman grown, again I climbed, 

With panting breath, and footstep slow, 
The rocky hill, and from its crown 

I watched the distant splendors glow. 
The wood, as in the olden time, 

Against the evening sky stood limned 
A citadel of flaming gold, 


While burnished gold the meadows rimmed. 


Enwrapt I gazed, and felt a thrill 
Steal forth and all my being fill ; 
I sang, and yet, for all, for all, 
I felt the blinding teardrops fall : 
“ There is,’’ I sighed, ‘‘so much to life; 
One endless chain,—joy, sorrow, strife,— 
Look where I may, no end I see,— 
No end, no end, it wearies me! 
I must, I must know more,”’ I cried; 
am not, Father, satisfied!” 
Then from the silence seemed to grow 
Responsive echoes, soft and low: 
* Life here is life but just begun, 
A long race only entered on; 
Beyond, with joy intensified, 
We shall be more than satisfied. 
Some day!” 


—Belle Kellogg Towne. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE COMING WIFE. 


THE “ HOMES OF THE WORLD” WILL BE BRIGHTER AND BETTER 
WHEN SHE COMES. 


HE coming wife will endeavor to fit her- 
self before marriage for the duties and 
responsibilities which she must assume. 
To be able to fill her place worthily and 
nobly requires at least some thought, 
study and application. If she intended 
to adopt one of the learned professions, 

could she expect to succeed with no pre- 

vious study? Hardly, and yet nine-tenths 
of the girls of the period will marry, and 
perhaps become the mistress of cozy little 
homes, with hardly the first conception of what their real duties 
will be. No doubt, in a majority of cases, the mothers are to 
blame. They think knowledge of cooking and housekeeping 
generally will come naturally to them when once they are 
established in their own homes; but these mothers little think 
what trouble and unhappiness may result from such a lack of 
knowledge. The old saw about the way to a man’s heart 
being through his stomach is a true one. Every man who 
possesses domestic tastes (and they nearly all do), likes to 
have the domestic machinery run smoothly, and if the young 
wife has a fair knowledge of plain cooking, and possesses that 
convenient and estimable quality which we New Englanders 
call faculty, no serious clouds will darken the domestic horizon. 

The coming wife will perfect herself in all the small details 
of life which go to make up the grand whole. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that she shall be an elaborate cake-maker,— 
she can learn that gradually, as she must many other things 
in housekeeping,—-but she w7// understand the art of making 
good, sweet bread, both white and graham; she will know 
just how to make light, wholesome muffins and corn bread 
for breakfast; she will understand how to cook the potatoes, 
so they shall be white and mealy, instead of wet and soggy; 
she will broil the steak so that it shall be tender and juicy; 
she will fry delicious breaded cutlets, so that her husband 
shall hardly know they were cut from the infant bovine who 
once gamboled in his native meadows. At the same time she 
is doing all this, she will be enabled, with the faculty before 
mentioned, to have the rich, clear coffee made, and the table 
neatly laid for breakfast, which should be the principal meal 
of the day. Of course, she will, the previous day, make pro- 
vision for cream enough for the morning coffee, so she will 
hand to her husband the clear amber fluid, gently enriched 
with the modicum of yellow cream, which will even make a 
poor cup of coffee palatable. 

Of course, the coming wife will have brains with which to 
engineer this complex domestic machinery. No woman can 
make a good loaf of bread or cake without giving it her mind 
as well as her strength. The reason so many of our servants 
fail as cooks is, they have not the intelligence required for the 
art. Ina fifteen years’ experience with servants we have never 
yet found one who could cook oatmeal and fry potatoes at the 
same time; one or the other must become a burnt sacrifice. 

The coming wife will be sure to let system become a part 
of her daily life—not for a week or a month, but continuously. 
She will not make a slave of herself to system, but she will 
know that work systematized is work half done. Of course, 
she will rejoice in a strong and robust constitution. A judi- 
cious mother has reared her in such a manner that aches and 
pains will be trials unknown. As a child she has romped and 
played in the open air; she has communed with nature in all 
her moods, perhaps to the extent of soiled hands and clothing, 
but she has also stored up treasures of health and sown seeds 
of strength which shall Lear an abundant harvest in the 


future. Her clothing has always been suitable, her ribs have 
never been contracted with tight corsets, her feet have never 
been deformed with boots either too tight or too loose. She 
has been taught the use and purpose of every physical func. 
tion, and she enters her new life ignorant of nothing that she 
ought to know. She is firm, self-reliant and sensible. [yp 
short, she has never been coddled. She has been taught 
that, after she enters womanhood, her life is in her own 
hands, to round into a “ perfect woman nobly planned.” She 
will know that this life is well worth the living; she will ‘ook 
on the home as the dear earthly type of a better home jy 
Heaven. She will know that the sins committed here must 
be answered for hereafter. She will not look on*mate: nity 
as a curse, to be avoided if possible, but she will welcomc the 
God-given little ones as her best and dearest jewels. 

At the same time, in her happy, busy life, she will find time 
to read the papers and keep herself posted on the current 
topics of the day. Amid her manifold duties her nature wil] 
not grow selfish and contracted, her social duties will not be 
neglected, and she will even find time to visit the sick and 
afflicted, and her cheery presence will brighten many a dark 
hour like a ray of sunlight. 

Her busy brain will ever be at work for the good of her 
husband and her children, and her home and household will 
ever be the grand central ligkt around which lesser flames 
will glow. For, after all, what mission in this world can super- 
sede that of the old-fashioned wife and mother, who holds high 
her husband’s honor, and loves her children and their welfare 
better than all outside honors the world can bestow. 

She will be healthy, high-minded and intelligent, and the 
children of such a mother cannot fail to fill their places in the 
world with honor and credit. So, from the coming wife will 
spring a race—grand, pure and true—who will scorn every- 
thing mean and vile. Of course, the husband selected by 
this discriminating young woman will be perfectly adapted to 
her. They will be fully in sympathy in everything that is 
wise and judicious, and the tact and good sense of both will 
enable them to avoid the shoals on which so many lives are 
stranded, so many homes sacrificed. 

The coming wife, in her intercourse with those of her own 
sex, will be sure to converse of things, and not of people. 
Scandal and gossip will of*be her daily bread. She will 
select her friends from among high-minded and intelligent 


women, thus she will keep her body and mind healthy, and 


her heart forever young. And a lovely old age will creep on 
almost imperceptibly, and she will be a comfort to her chil- 
dren, and her children’s children, and “they shall rise up and 
call her blessed.””. And when the summons shall come to go 
up higher, she will hear His voice say, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
—Helen N. Pach ard. 


A NOVELTY TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


This apartment of the household will be found an interesting 
locality by those young ladies of the present time who are devoting 
themselves to novelties. While it is true that the rolling-pin, in 
red plush disguise, has ventured into the parlor, it does not signify 
that it is all there is of interest in the kitchen from which it came. 
There are several articles of usefulness in a well regulated kitchen 
to which our young ladies should be introduced, before their “cards 
are filled.” A cotillion with a cooking range for a partner, a pan 
of biscuit and a joint of beef in the set, would prove most enjoy- 
able; a waltz around the floor with a mop handle, mop en train, 
would bring the roses to the cheek; a schottische a la washboard 
de soap bubble party would be “awfully good ;” while a polka ma- 
zourka with vegetable dinner accompaniment would place the lav- 
rel crown of usefulness firmly upon the brow of the wives oi the 
generation just stepping across the threshold. An exploring ex 
pedition to search for the kitchen should be formed in each house 
about 6:30 A. M.—Hartford Post. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SATISFACTION. 


A WELCOME GUEST IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


HE preparation for Spring and 
Summer being completed in re- 
gard to most essentials, the 
housekeeper is in anticipation of 
rest, recuperation, and timé to 
do many things outside of her 
daily avocations. Perhaps she 
is thinking of a list of books 
which she is making out for her 
summer vacation, or some story 
or magazine article to write, the 
outlines of which are already 
portrayed in her mind. But she 
is not quite at ease; a few 
things have been put off for some leisure day. Netting needs 
to be nailed to some window sashes in the unfinished attic, 
for which wire screens are not prepared. The medicine 
closet has not been inspected and its useless contents, in the 
shape of empty bottles and condemned powders and salves, 
consigned to the ash barrel. There is an out-of-the-way 
closet in the kitchen hall, in which, during the winter, all 
sorts of unneeded articles, and those not used in the Summer, 
in the reign of oil stoves, have accumulated. Some nice but 
broken articles of bric-d-brac, best china and glass have been 
waiting to be mended with a reliable cement which will bear 
the test of boiling water. 

It isa day of sunshine. The air sweet with fragrant odors, 
as it is always in the country after a June rain. No partic- 
ular or incumbent duty, except these mentioned, would keep 
one from enjoying an outing, such as taking a ride in the 
open horsecar to the city, to gratify her love for the beautiful 
in a visit to the public garden. The woods and hills are 
close by where, if she prefers, she can saunter leisurely, 
gathering wild flowers and delicate ferns to decorate her 
rooms, or, seating herself on some moss-covered boulder, 
enjoy the charming views of ocean, wimding rivers, hills and 
valleys, populous cities and rural villages. If she decides on 
either of these, which her taste and inclination prempt her to 
do, the ghosts of these little neglected home duties will, un- 
bidden, intrude on her thoughts, and partially destroy the 
enjoyment which would otherwise be unalloyed. 

Bravely she says, “ Duty first, and pleasure afterwards,” 
and, with cheerful determination, she goes about her house 
doing one after another of these little tasks. In a few hours 
they are-all finished, and she sits down with healthful fatigue, 
to rest and enjoy her reading or sewing. 

She experiences also the delightful feeling of full satisfac- 
tion, in having completed the duties which, to some, might 
appear very trivial, but to this faithful housekeeper would 
be stumbling blocks, if left undone, in the path of future 
enjoyment. 

From this and numerous other examples of a like nature, I 
am confident that saéésfaction is a word of deep and broad 
meaning, and should be highly appreciated by all house- 
keepers whose everyday duties, small apparently in them- 
selves, are far reaching and most deeply important in their 
results on the higher life of the household. Satisfaction in 
having performed them faithfully is in itself a rich reward, 
compensating wholly for any loss of temporary pleasure. 

The conscientious*housekeeper has opportunities for enter- 
taining this guest, which brings with it content and happiness, 
which those have not who look for pleasure away from the 
peaceful haven of home. She has satisfaction in having 
healthy, appetizing repasts delicately prepared for her loved 
ones. Satisfaction in the beauty and simple taste with 


which she has adorned her rooms. Satisfaction in the 
knowledge that in all her work she has recognized that 
“Beneficent Lawgiver,” Duty. Satisfaction that her hours 
for recreation, for reading, writing or study are rightfully 
hers; that she has earned the right to their enjoyment, 
disturbed by no apparition of neglect of service done. 

—Mrs. R. F. Baxter. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
Written upon reading “* The Old-fashioned Girl,’ by C. H. Thayer, in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 30, June 26, ** Page of Fugitive Verse.” 
She’s very much misunderstood 
And very much maligned, 
She leaves the good “ old-fashioned girl” 
A long, long way behind. 


True, she may work, and also paint 
Kensington patterns queer, 

But a more useful girl ne’er lived 
In any former year. 


Perhaps she owns a dandy pug,— 
But, then, why shouldn’t she? 

There’s nothing wrong at all in that, 
So far as I can see. 


She’s cultured, but she’s practical,— 
Can sing, or play, or cook, 

Or cleverly converse with you 
About the latest book. 


She rises with the early bird, 
Dresses herself with care, 

And of accustomed household work 
She more than takes her share. 


Herself the breakfast table sets, 
The dinner oversees, 

Prepares the salads or meringues, 
And daintiest of teas. 


Makes jellies, puddings, bread or cake, 
French dishes not a few,— 

In short, there’s hardly anything 
This blessed girl can’t do. 


She plans the tired seamstress work, 
And makes the children’s frocks ; 
And, though she doesn’t like the job, 

She darns her father’s socks. 


The little ones all turn to her 
In any childish strait ; 

On her the mother also leans 
In trials small and great. 


She’s just the girl for men to woo,— 
May you and I, sir, win; 

But we must keep our record clean,— 
She’ll never wink at sin. 

She is earnest and she’s merry, 
Brilliant, but good and true ; 

The most loving, brave and helpful 
Girl that you ever knew. 


Truly she is misunderstood 
And very much maligned, 
She leaves the good “ old-fashioned girl ” 
A long, long way behind. 
— Hans Goebel, 


HUMAN HANDS NEVER OLEAN! 

It seems that, from a scientific point of view, perfectly clean hands 
are an impossibility. In the Gazetta Medica [taliana, Dr. Forster 
says that after the most diligent washings and brushings with soap 
and water, and rinsings with carbolic acids and other disinfectants, 
the hands remained soimpure that, upon touching the fingers to ster- 
ilized gelatine, micro-organisms were rapidly developed. The doc- 
tor found, indeed, that on rinsing the hands with a solution of one 
to one thousand of corrosive sublimate they became “ scientifically 
cleansed ” for the time, but that in wiping them upon a towel not pre- 
viously disinfected they return to their sad condition of uncleanliness, 
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THE 0O0ZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with cur readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goobd HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 33- 
VEGETABLE CANNING. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some of your readers please give a recipe for canning Corn, 
Peas, String Beans, Tomatoes, and ‘Tomatoes and Okra together. 
Mrs. W. F. WALKER. 
CoTTAGE GROVE, DES MOoINEs Co., Iowa. 


Inquiry No. 34. 
COMPRESSED YEAST. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Where can I get compressed yeast such as Catherine Owen rec- 
ommends in her series of articles ‘‘ How to Make Good Bread?” 


Mrs. THos. HARDEMAN. 
DAVISBORO, GA. 


Inquiry No. 35. 
THREE QUESTIONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of thy readers tell me in thy “Cozy Corner,” First, 
How to wash common lace curtains without soap (which “fulls” 
them?) Second, How to cement broken dishes so they will 
neither bake apart or wash apart? and Third, Is there a lawn 
mower light enough for a woman to run, and is lawn mowing a 
“ vymnastic exercise,” that will benefit one? I want to mow when 
I get tired of housework, if a woman can do such a thing. 

Thy friend, Mrs. C. L. Linson. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., July 7th. 


ONE OF MANY. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you the great pleasure which 
I derive from your Magazine. 1 happened to see the May number 
lying on the counter of one of our popular book stores. The title 
attracted me as I have always been anxious to learn all I could on 
the subject, so I bought the copy and took it home to examine it. 
It was the very thing I wanted, and I was so charmed with it, that 
the very next time I was out, I went to Mr. Henderson’s and 
ordered Goop HouSsEKEEPING from its very first issue to the end 
of the present year. Mus. S. H. T. 

MONTREAL, 


WRITING IT ON THE BLACKBOARD. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Some time during the past winter, an Eastern friend who knew 
my old-time liking-for a pleasant home sent to me a number of 
your most excellent magazines. After moving about in this West- 
ern country, where the housekeepers represent such a diversity of 
training, your publication is like a draught of cold water to a 
thirsty soul. 

I wish to express my pleasure in a little poem “Calling the 
Sand-man,” by Annie M. Libby. I read it to my B. class, little 
ones from six to eight years old, and many of them showed their 
pleasure, saying: ‘Mother calls the sand-man when baby won’t 
go to sleep.” 
could memorize it, and it became one of their favorite concert reci- 
tations. . 

As a word of appreciation is always welcome to me, I trust no 
excuse further will be necessary for my venturing to trouble you 
with this communication. Mrs. J. H. W. 

SENECA, KAN. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 
Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING: 


“ Cincinnati” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 27, May 15th, asks 
how a pint of custard can be palatably sweetened with two table- 


They asked me to write it on the board, so they | 


spoonfuls (which is three ounces) of sugar and how a pint of milk 
could make frozen custard enough for five persons. 

Mollie prepared her dessert for her husband, self and Marta, her 
visitors were unexpected, but nevertheless, although custard does 
not double its bulk while freezing as cream does, it increases con. 
siderably ; when eggs and bananas were added she would |aye 
nearer a quart thana pint when frozen. As the quantity of dessert 
consumed greatly depends on the kind of dinner that has vone 
before, my impression is, that Marta did not come short that (lay, 

As to the sweetening, three ounces of sugar, or two tablespoon. 
fuls, makes a quart of custard sweet enough for most people, but 
when it has to be frozen sweetness wastes, and you require to 
double, and if you have a very sweet tooth, to treble the quantity, 
Doubling it gives two iablespoonfuls or three ounces of sugar toa 
pint. There is a frequent complaint that ice cream is made too 
sweet, especially when to be eaten with iced cake. I think I ought 
perhaps to have reiterated the statement made early in the svrial, 
and meant to guide Molly’s friends, that she had ofa very sweet 
tooth and used sugar moderately, and I am obliged to Cincinnati 
for giving me the opportunity of repeating this. If she tries the 
recipe she may add more sugar if she pleases. At this season the 
bananas would require to be well sweetened, in October they are 
very sweet themselves. CATHERINE OWEN, 


ANGEL CAKE, ONCE MORE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In response to the request of M. A. S., Inquiry No. 28 fora 
recipe for Angel Cake, I send the following: One measure of 
sugar, or nine and one-fourth ounces; one measure of flour, or five 
and three-fourths ounces; one teaspoonful cream tartar sifted in 
with the flour; one teaspoonful extract vanilla. Do not butter the 
tin. Bake forty minutes. Keepa pint dish of hot water in the 
oven while baking, and do not open the door for at least twenty 
minutes after the cake is putin the oven. It is also a necessary 
precaution to avoid jarring the oven while the cake is baking. 
When the forty minutes have passed take out the cake, turnit 
bottom side up and leave it to fall out of the tin itself. 

Another process is this: Beat the whites of eleven eggs toa 
stiff froth, sift into it a little at a time, one and one-half tumblerfuls 
of powdered sugar, mixing carefully and lightly. Then silt one 
tumblerful of flour four times, add a level teaspoonful of cream 
tartar and sift it with the flour once more, into the eggs and sugar 
mixing lightly as bef®re. When the flour is well stirred in adda 
teaspoonful of vanilla or any desired flavor, and turn it into a new 
tin cake pan which should be neither buttered nor lined. Bake in 
a moderate oven three-fourths of an hour and test with a broom 
splint. Let the cake cool gradually in the mouth of the oven, the 
door open. When the cake is quite cool loosen from the sices of 
pan and turn it out carefully. The success of the cake depends 
upon preserving its lightness, and if the eggs are beaten very 
stiff and flour and sugar very carefully sifted in it will be light. It 
is better to use for baking angel cake, a tubed pan with legs, and 


it should be used for no other purpose. 
Mrs. C. H. Porrer. 
NEw LEBANON, N. Y. 


ANGEL CAKE YET AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“M. A. S.” Inquiry No. 28, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING o} June 
26th, will find the following recipe for Angel Cake worthy of an 
experiment: 

The whites of ten eggs beaten very stiff, one teaspooniul of 
cream tartar with one tumblerful of flour sifted four times, one and 
one-half tumblerfuls of granulated sugar, one teaspoonful of v 
nilla. Bake in bright, unbuttered cake tins. 


ELLEN W. ATKINSON. 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


A WORD FOR PORK AND ONE ABOUT A CONVENIENT 
KITCHEN. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have just been reading June 26 of your magazine and am? 
glad some one spoke up for the much despised pork; it was just 
what / wanted to do. Farmers’ wives, with their kit of sweet 
wholesome pork in the cellar, have always been my envy, and 
nothing pleases me more than a generous piece of the same (0 
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carry home after a day’s pleasuring. No pork purchased at a city 

meat market is to be compared to it. 

| write to second the motion made by H. H., that you should 
give us through your columns, plans for a convenient kitchen. 

We are also building, and are very desirous, that the least beauti- 

ful room should be made the most useful, in its successful arrange- 

ment. The damp dark closet usually made under the sink, I fully 
condemn, and lam planning to have two drawers there instead, 
and placed in the end opposite to the drain pipe. These will be 
handy for towels and kitchen aprons, and can be taken out and 
sunned often as necessary. Will some one tell me if this idea will 
be practicable ? 

The extension on each side of the sink with the closets below, 

| shal! not have either, but have drop tables here and there held 
up by some arrangement to admit their being let up or down. All 
corners of tables, in the kitchen shall be rounded. As to the or- 
dinary pantry that we have turned into a bath room, and havea 
cupboard between the kitchen and dining room set back to back, 
the middle shelf only left open to allow dishes to be passed 
through. The lower half on each side (I mean in each room) has 
anarrow cupboard in the middle anda set of three drawers on 
each side of it. If this is not desirable in the kitchen the lower 
half may be made an ordinary cupboard. The narrow cupboard 
will hold the castor. The whole cupboard has close fitting doors 
with catches and keeps out all dust which no ordinary pantry ever 
does. For tins and kettles, I thought of having a cupboard built 
across one corner of the kitchen, with one single door or two as 
most convenient. This would economize space and be out of the 
way. .\s we cannot have the flour box on wheels and floor board 
attachment used in some homes, I shall keep the flour in a half 
barrel or box and hang up my bread board. Then I shall have 
plenty of brass hooks in my corner cupboard and over the sink 
to hang small tins on. 

I want a small closed cupboard (movable of course) to hang’over 
the kitchen table to hold the salt, pepper, etc., used in cooking 
every meal. I forgot to mention that the sink is to be opposite the 
cupboard where the dishes can be handed through and placed at 
once in the sink. As the sink is not near either of our two win- 
dows, | shall have an oblong window with three panes of glass 
placed over it as nothing is more trying than imperfect light ina 
kitchen. In one end of our dining room as we cannot have a win- 
dow, we shall have a sash door. 

Ihad no intention, Mr. Editor, of writing so long a letter, but 
my interest in our new kitchen carried me away, and I do want 
help and the best plans for its arrangement. I shall watch your 
magazine for some other builder’s intentions. 

MICHIGAN Crry, IND. 


Mr. D. S. Barker of Iowa City, Iowa, has furnished us with a 
drawing of a “ Convenient Kitchen,” according to his ideas and 
the same is now in the hands of an engraver, for use in an early 
issue of our Magazine.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF HABIT. 

The sensible habit of carrying handkerchiefs began in a country 
of which cleanliness is not usually considered the strongest point 
~ltaly. The Emperor Fredrich II., of Hohenstaufen (1209-50), 
with his passion for regulating the minutest details of private as 
well as public life, found time to attend to this matter. He ordered 
me of his Sicilian stewards to give all the young girls and children 
of the estate “duos faciolas de panno lineo,” which can only mean 
handkerchiefs. The noble ladies of the middle ages used to give 
their knights and champions not only scarfs and bows, but also 
handkerchiefs embroidered with heraldic arms. About the same 
‘me the Italian passion for perfumes began to prevail in Germany 
also. Fashion required that handkerchiefs, like gloves, should be 
perfumed, the scented waters used for this purpose serving at the 
same time for beautifying the complexion. The Empress Jose- 
Dhine is supposed to have done more than any other great lady to 
give the handkerchief its present social status. She had the mis- 
fortune to have very bad teeth, and to conceal this defect used to 
old a delicate lace handkerchief as much as possible in front of 
her mouth, when engaged in conversation. Thus the elegant and 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Birs OF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


Crabmeat and lettuce smothered in mayonnaise make a salad for 
epicures. 

Salt extracts the juice from meats in cooking. Steaks, therefore, 
ought not to be salted until they have been broiled. 


The word biscuit is French for “twice baked,” because, origin- 
ally, that was the mode of entirely depriving it of moisture to insure 
its keeping. 

When cleaning tin dishes and utensils, a little cooking soda on 
the dark pots, with thorough washing in hot suds, is almost equal 
to a good scouring. 


On an average, each inhabitant of London consumes each year 
thirty-two times as much fish as each inhabitant of Berlin, and 
Paris consumes more fish than the whole of the German Empire. 
Efforts are now being made to popularize the eating of fish in Ger- 
many. To bring this about, a German paper suggests that fish be 
made into sausages. 


A manufacturing firm in Bridgeport, Ct., has made a comfortable, 
free home for its working women, where they are under the care of 
an elderly woman who looks after their moral and physical welfare, 
while competent teachers are employed to instruct them in useful 
branches of literature and the industries, such as book-keeping, 
sewing, fancy work, etc., during the evening. 


Turpentine is the enemy of buffalo moths, carpet worms, and 
other insects that injure and destroy carpets. Mix the turpentine 
with pure water in the proportion of two tablespoonfuls to three 
quarts of water, and then, after the carpet has been well swept, go 
over each breadth carefully with a sponge dipped in the solution 
and wrung nearly dry. Change the water as often as it becomes 
dirty. The carpet will be nicely cleaned as well as disinfected. 


Many of the “warranted genuine” jellies are frauds. Those 
brought from France are said to be nearly all so. A dealer in 
jellies says that some of the manufacturers in this country use the 
apple pulp left in the press, after the cider is squeezed out, for the 
body of the jellies. The pulp is shoveled into close vats and 
steamed until it is melted into a thin paste. This is then strained 
into another vat, where it forms a very unsavory stew, but its un- 
savoriness does not discourage the jelly maker. He puts in glu- 
cose, sugar, and flavoring and coloring material liberally, and at 
once the apple pomace becomes currant jelly, or any other kind 
that the market demands, the flavoring and coloring chemicals 
being changed to produce each variety. 


An Orange county, New York, firm converts rancid butter into 
the first quality, “gilt-edged” brand. The process is said to be 
something like this: At the renovating works the old butter is 
placed in large vats and surrounded by boiling water. When the 
butter is heated to the right degree, all the impurities rise to the 
surface of the melted compound. They are skimmed off and 
the remaining liquid butter is run from the vats to a big circular 
churn. There milk and cream are added, and the ingredients are 
churned until the whole are thoroughly mixed and the new milk 
and cream have been formed into butter. The fresh butter is a 
very small proportion of the whole, but it seems to be sufficient to 
leaven the lump, so that, when it is treated with butter coloring 
and salt, it is turned out as an apparently prime product of Orange 
county. 

A woman who writes an occasional fashion article says that she 
astonished a head modiste in a big New York establishment the 
other day by requesting permission to take a silk costume to the 
down-stairs scales and weigh it. Skirt, basque and wrap came to 
forty-five pounds, and it was only a fair average of the jet-bedecked 
affairs that pass one every day on the street,—walking-dresses ! 
Some of the wraps themselves weigh fifty pounds. She writes: 
“T have not seen, in five months of traveling about among all our 
stores, a ready-made gown for sale with less than fourteen whale- 
bones in it, and some of the waists have weights of shot hung about 
them to keep them down smooth, besides a stout band to fasten to 
a great hook upon the corset, to hold all firmly in place. They 
think I am an escaped lunatic, because I refuse to think their 


Wseless toy gained the place which it now holds in a lady’s toilette. 
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D. LOTHROP & 00'S. CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 

The special holiday book-list of Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., and 
their general book-list for the season embrace volumes of fresh 
beauty, and also sterling works fully abreast with the growing de- 
demand for attractive books of some educational value. Their 
array of costly illustrated volumes includes seven fine art issues. 
Foremost is the magnificent folio, Idyls and Pastorals, comprising 
twenty-four poems by Celia Thaxter written expressly for this 
work, accompanied by twenty-four superb fac-simile photograv- 
ures fiom paintings, water colors and line drawings by eminent 
American and foreign artists, including Kate Greenaway, Howard 
Pyle, Wm. T. Smedley, Edmund H. Garret, F. Childe Hassam, 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Miss L. B. Humphrey, W. L. Taylor, 
Joseph Pennell, Thomas Hovenden, F. H. Lungren, T. W. Wood, 
N. A., Charles Volkmar, Hy Sandham, F. T. Merill, Henry Bacon. 
These photogravures are printed by hand, in colors, on the finest 
imported India paper. The book is bound in vellum cloth with 
designs in two metals, also in white calf embossed in imitation of 
antique carved ivory. A popular edition, octavo, with a selection, 
and fine engravings is bound both in cloth and in embossed leather. 
Youth in Twelve Centuries is another de /uxe folio, holding twenty- 
four bold picturesque drawings by Hassam of youthful race-types 
of both sexes, ranging from Egyptian, 1500 B. C., down through 
Chinese, Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, Gaul, to the Renaissance 
of the Medici and the American Colonial. These drawings are in 
hand-printed photogravures in twelve tones, and are accompanied 
by twenty-four poems by “ M. E. B.” The book is in two styles 
of binding: in rich silk canvas from the New York Associated 
Artists’ art-fabrics with emerald calf corners and back, and in 
linen fabric overprinted in photogravure with a rich and mystic 
design. A Popular Edition of the same, with wood engravings, is 
bound in fine cloth. The Minute Man, by Margaret Sidney, is a 
ballad of “the shot heard round the world ;” it has drawings by 
Sandham printed with the text, also a strong water color and three 
historic Concord views in toned photogravures. Beautiful bind- 
ing. In Bye-o’-Baby Ballads, the “color-book” of the house, the 
little folks have a volume as perfect in taste as the costly adult 
gift-books ; the ballads are by Charles Stuart Pratt (editor of 
Wide Awake and Babyland)and the pictures, by Hassam, the 
popular water-color painter, include many strong charming full- 
pages and hundreds smaller, reproduced in exquisite colors by 
Buek & Co. Distinctively fresh and American. Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. The immortal love-sonnets by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning are so richly printed and bound as to become a standard 
presentation volume. New editions of recent favorite gift-books 
group with these new ones, notably Ideal Poems, Heroines of the 
Poets and Stabat Mater. 

The holiday quartos in black-and-white for popular use are 
hardly less rich in their handsome bindings. First of course, are 
the regular annuals, Wide Awake “U” and “ V,” Babyland, Our 
Little Men and Women and The Pansy. Wide Awake “U” 
contains complete serials by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney and Margaret 
Sidney, “ How the Middies Set up Shop” and “ A New Depart- 
ure for Girls ;” ““V” has the beautiful complete story of “ A Girl 
and a Jewel,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Our Little Men 
and Women has the delicious English serial written for it by L. 
T. Meade. Badbyland has that dainty dozen of “ Crib-Curtain 
Stories,” by Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt. Paxsy has Margaret Sid- 
ney’s “St. George and the Dragon” and “ Reaching Out,” by 
Pansy. A quarto volume of Children’s Ballads is particularly 
rich in historical stories. The new edition of the great encyclo- 
pedia of poetry, The Young Folks’ Golden Treasury, has several 
hundred illustrated original poems. Sights Worth Seeing is gor- 
geous with spectacles and carnivals, while the small quartos and 
the tiny books for the Christmas Stocking People are countless in 
their rainbowy profusions. One choice volume of short stories 
for adults is included in the holiday list, Hester, and Other New 
England Stories, by Margaret Sidney. This is beautifully gotten 
up, the artistic covers being designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman; 
one choice historical novel for young folks, In Leisler’s Time, a 
story of Knickerbocker New York, by E. S. Brooks; and one 
beautiful Wonder Story for the little folks, The Bubbling Teapot, 
by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. 

Among the new issues for popular reading are The Land of the 


Czar and the Nihilist, by Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D., an illus. 
trated octavo of recent travel; All Among the Lighthouses, by 
Mrs. Crowinshield (the wife of Commander Crowinshield, U. Ss, 
N.,) finely illustrated and uniform in size, price and importaice 
with the famous Family Flights; and Souvenirs of My Time. by 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, a large book crowded with personal 
reminiscences of famous people, celebrated places and notable 
scenes and events. 

The books of permanent and educational value for young folks 
include, Stories From American History, by Pansy; Real Fairy 
Folks; My Land and Water Friends, by Mary E. Bamford: 
Nelly Marlow in Washington, by Laura D. Nichols, chronic\ing 
the wonders of Chemistry; The Story Book of Science, by \irs, 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer; Stories of Foreign Lands, by Pansy; and 
Adventures of Columbus, by Mrs. F. A. Humphrey; while for 
their entertainment there are Pansy’s Sunday Book, The Adven- 
ture of Ann (a colonial story), by Mary E. Wilkins; Two Modern 
Princes in the Tower, by Margaret Sidney; Polly, an illustrated 
quarto also by Margaret Sidney, and the great Golden Year quarto 
of short stories. All are beautifully illustrated and attractively 
and strongly bound. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


Prof. Hardy has presented the public with a powerful novel 
which more than fulfils the promise of “ But Yet a Woman.” ‘The 
characters are elaborated at great length, and they converse with an 
epigrammatic terseness, rather above the popular comprehension 
at times. The descriptions of natural scenery are given with no 
little power and cultivated imagination. The central figure of the 
story is Dr. Schorberg, the brief romance of whose life is blighted 
by a suicide, and through life he carries with him the memory of 
the face and voice of the woman he loved. The account oi his 
death is very pathetic, and the whole tale is sombre, with har«ly a 
trace of humor to brighten it. Gladys Temple is a charming 
character, who weakly succumbs to a hapless infatuation for her 
cousin Roman. Elise is the only one of the many characters who 
attains happiness. So many of the others are taken from the 
story by death that the novel is essentially a tragedy. Much ripe 
thought has been lavished upon the tale, to such an extent that its 
characters say too many bright things to be entirely natural or 
probable ; but, taking it all in all, it is a strong book written bya 
brilliant and scholarly writer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.25. 


THE SAUNTERER. 


Those who have enjoyed the writings of Charles G. Whiting. the 
literary editor of the Springfield Repudlican, will be delighted to 
get this collection of his articles written as “ The Saunterer.” Mr. 
Whiting has that native fancy and cultivated imagination that 
detect the poetry of nature, the beauties of a country environment, 
and the unseen side of life that comprise the emotions. The 
reader is led from “ March hope” and “ April coquetry,” through 
“the joys of June,” to “ August rest” and “ October sweetness;” 
he pauses often by the way to admire the trailing arbutus, the 
robin and the bobolink and to hear a love song or a serenade; the 
twilight charm and the expectant dawn, by the seashore and on 
the mountain, bring a dream or a breath of nature, and woodland 
brooks and floating clouds suggest their fancies. Here and there 
are touches of religious pensiveness, a poem in verse; and abound- 
ing everywhere are tender expressions of poetic feeling in prose. 
In reading this collection of “ The Saunterer,” one inevitably calls 
to mind the time when Dr. Holland’s fancies were one of the 
attractions of the Repudlican. The volume is excellently printed 
and handsomely bound. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


A PLEA FOR SANITATION. 

“A Plea for Sanitation in Factories and Workshops,” by Wil- 
liam Paul Gerhard, C. E., is a reprint, in small pamphlet, o! an 
article that first apveared in A/echanics. Everything that Mr. 
Gerhard writes about sanitation is of the first importance, and this 
article is no exception. Address the author, 6 Astor Place, New 
York. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HOoLyokg, MAss., AND NEW YorK CITY, JULY 24, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HovusEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. Jt will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., \\ashington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; ‘Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

7/at—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

Tiat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of nof being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


A HOUSEHOLD BENEFIT AND BLESSING. 

The popular and valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough,” which 
was begun in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 14, November 14th, 1885, 
closes with our present issue, and it is not too much to say of it 
that it is the most popular and valuable Household Serial ever 
published. We have letters of commendation from many house- 
keepers, widely located, who make grateful acknowledgments of 
the valuable assistance which Mrs. Owen has been to them, and of 
the numberless instances mentioned to us, both verbally and by 
letter, where Mrs. Owen’s instructions have been followed, we 
have nothing but words of satisfaction and gratification at results. 
One enthusiastic admirer of the Serial puts it down as “of more 
value in the Household than all the cook books put together.” Be 
that as it may, it is certainly a most remarkable Household publi- 
cation, and as valuable and helpful in the Homes of the World as 
it is remarkable in its interesting relation of home circumstance 
and achievement. 

The story has been so entertainingly told that the readers of 
Goop HOvuSEKEEPING will regret to see it brought to a close, but 
their regrets. will be materially lessened by the announcement, 
which it affords us pleasure to make here, that a new Serial from 
the pen of Mrs. Owen is now in preparation for the pages of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, to be published under the title of “‘ PROGRESSIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING: Descriptive of Keeping House by Book and 
Keeping House with Brains,” in which the “ Housekeeper’s Pro- 
gramme of Daily Duties,” as called for by numerous readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will appear. 

In this connection, we are glad to be able to make the announce- 
ment that the plan and present development of the new Serial 
warrant us in saying that it will even be one of more interest and 
usefulness in the Household than “Ten Dollars Enough.” 


A MODERN HOUSEHOLD PEST. 

There comes up to the Editorial Table of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
many wails of disgust and despair regarding the mysterious pres- 
ence and destructiveness of the modern Carpet Bug or Buffalo 
Moth. Fame and fortune—undying fame and unlimited fortune are 
waiting to crown the brow with laurels and fill the pockets with gold, 
of those who may discover a bane or devise a remedy that shall 
enable housekeepers to rid themselves of the presence of the Buf- 
falo Bug, and prevent them from taking possession of our homes. 
Will not some unusually skillful housekeeper, or some wonder- 
fully inventive genius rise in their place and become the Moses to 
force back the waters of tribulation from the Sea of Distress now 
rolling its waves of destruction over homes without number and 
lead the Children of the Household into the Promised Land of no 
more Carpet Bugs? The pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
freely opened to the story of How it May Be Done, and surcharged 
hearts of the Household are plentifully supplied with showers of 
gratitude for raining hailstone ducats into the lap of a Carpet Bug 
Moses. Who shall it be? 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The appeal of Mrs. Harriet Tremaine Terry, in Goop House- 
KEEPING No. 29, June 12th, for “a little more help in regard 
to our children, their health, management, etc.,” has met with a 
hearty response from our readers, and we have already so many 
excellent papers sent for publication in this connection that we 
have decided to make the next issue of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING a 
comparatively Children’s Number, and shall give place in it for as 
many of these papers as we can make room for, the whole to be 
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grouped in one department under the title of The Children of the 
Household. These papers will be found to be full and running 
over with valuable information, suggestion and instruction re- 
garding the olive branches round about our tables, prepared and 
printed in the interest of The Higher Life of the Household. 
The next number, therefore, of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be a 
gem which every mother—and father, as well, will be anxious to 
possess, and in its possession will have valuable reading regarding 
The Children of the Household. 


HOSPITALITY ANALYZED. 

Analyze the feeling of hospitality to its ground work and trace 
its development, and the common estimate of the hospitality found 
among various persons and peoples will have to be reconstructed. 
It is essentially a sympathetic feeling and has had the origin of the 
other sympathetic feelings. Hospitality, though often very promi- 
nent, is not always what it seems. Such a feeling as this, directed 
toward making others comfortable, if not happy, at one’s own ex- 
pense of effort or property, usually both, is found in the lower races 
in crude form, apparently much resembling the hospitality of the 
most developed peoples, but in reality considerably unlike it in sub- 
stance. The mainspring of action, at first, is the probability that it 
will be returned; there is a mere exchange of services in situations 
where now one is in need of a host and now the other; the host 
expects to get even with the guest by in turn becoming his guest. 

Out of this very primitive condition of hospitality people grow as 
they travel farther from home and enter situations in which the 
comforts of some one else’s home will be particularly agreeable, 
for a night or some brief time. But the host, in such case, realizes 
that, very likely, he will never have the opportunity of becoming the 
guest of his guest. Hospitality then becomes somewhat like a bill 
of exchange—payable eventually by the one who draws it, but in the 
first instance by another. The entertainer expects to collect out of 
some third party, to whom the guest will repay. Hospitality then 
attains that stage in which it isa cusiom; the host entertains guests 
who will never repay him, but he knows that he will have occasion to 
draw upon other people for the same kind of entertainment. There 
is hardly a trace of altruistic feeling; it is almost entirely egoistic. 

Hospitality, however, becomes an absolutely certain and known 
quantity, just like any other well established custom. One may 
travel and know that he may find free entertainment at any house 
or camp where he may stop. He will not have to ask for it, be- 
cause it will be offered to him. This is the kind of hospitality 
found among semi-civilized peoples and largely in frontier countries 
thinly settled by people termed civilized; and because such hospi- 
tality is so certain to be offered, travelers, who know nothing about 
its source, have extolled it far above its deserving. This is the 
hospitality of the indigenous Mexicans, men of Indian race, who 
have drifted into the southwestern part of the United States. They 
will offer a white man the best place in the house to sleep, and a 
seat at the table where neither women nor children are allowed to 
sit at the same time; but, let the smoke of a white man’s camp fire 
be ever so distantly visible, and the Mexican will mount his horse 
and at once proceed to the camp that he may be invited to eat. 

As the sympathetic feelings grow and friendships are formed, the 
hospitality of custom grows into spontaneous hospitality. The de- 
mand for entertainment, implied by custom, is much subject to 
abuse and, as traveling becomes easier and more comfortable, the 
impositions will not be tolerated, and the custom falls into disuse, 
and hospitality can be found and paid for at public houses. The 


exigencies of travel no longer require that every house shall offer 


its welcome. The Mexican of Arizona will frequently entertain 
strangers, because that is the custom there, and he will in turn ask 
others to entertain him; but in Massachusetts the resident wil] 
rarely give hospitality to the stranger. Yet the Massachusetts man 
will entertain his friends with a heartiness and bounty that the 
Mexican is incapable of, though the Yankee has no expectation or 
even thought of ever enjoying the hospitality of his guest or of any 
one else in return. This, which may be called spontaneous hospi- 
tality, grows out of altruistic feeling, and is given for the mere 
pleasure of seeing some one else happy. There may be fewer 
instances of hospitality among a given number of people in New 
England (though this is by no means certain) than among the same 
number of semi-civilized people among whom hospitality is a strong 
custom; but, multiplied by its intensity and quality, the Yankee 
hospitality ten thousand times outweighs the other. 


CEREAL FOOD. 

We have from Mrs. Hester M. Poole a valuable Serial of three 
papers, entitled “Plain Living and High Thinking,” a plea fora 
more general use of cereal food, written in the interest of Plain 
Living, and its attendant benefits to health of body and soul, as 
well, and for the enlightenment of those who suffer from the evil 
effects of rich living and the baneful consequences to those who 
eat without regard to what they eat, when they eat, or how they 
eat, but simply eat, thinking they eat to live, but who in reality 
only eat to die—a living death. These papers will be accom- 
panied by carefully arranged recipes for the preparation of the 
different varieties of cereal food, which cannot fail of being valu- 
able in homes where dyspepsia and its attendants of evil have 
found an abiding place, either permanently or temporarily. (ne 
of the papers of the Series will treat of the influence of food 
upon temperament and character, and the Series, as a whole, will 
be one of the most valuable aids to economical and correct living, 
as far as the important life feature of food is concerned, that has 
yet been prepared for print in the interest of The Higher Life of 
the Household. 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Under this title, Catherine Owen, the author of our celebrated 


Serial, “ Ten Dollars Enough,” has now in preparation a new Serial 
especially for the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This will give 
in detail the proper management of the Household throughout, in 
the same delightful vein in which “ Ten Dollars Enough ” has been 
recited in connection with the affairs of the kitchen and dining- 
room. An important feature of this Serial will be a Daily |!’ro- 
gramme of Work—a feature of Household life never yet attemptc« 
in print. Those who have followed Mrs. Owen through her inter- 
esting “ Ten Dollars Enough” Serial, will look with eagerness for 
the new serial, the first appearance of which we shall be able to 
announce at an early day. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which was com- 
pleted in the last issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has attracted 
wide attention, and drawn out much commendation from our reac- 
ers, and the desire to possess the serial in a compact form, tor 
daily use and preservation, is so freely expressed, that we have 
decided to put it into a neat pamphlet form, and to issue it at an 
early day, to be sent to all applicants by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. This little book will have over Fifty Recipes 
for making Bread of all kinds, including Recipes for the prepa! a- 
tion of Yeast, and instructions, which if closely followed, will en- 
able any housewife to be sure of always having PERFECT BREAD. 
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—- PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


SHIPS AT SEA. 


I have ships that went to sea 
More than fifty years ago; 
None have yet come home to me. 
But are sailing to and fro. 
[| have seen them in my sleep, 
Plunging through the shoreless deep, 
With tattered sails and battered hulls, 
While around them screamed the gulls, 
Flying low, flying low. P 


| have wondered why they stayed 

From me, sailing round the world; 
And I said, “ I’m half afraid 

That their sails will ne’er be furled.” 
Great the treasures that they hold,— 
silks and plumes and bars of gold; 
While the spices that they bear 
Fill with fragrance all the air 

As they sail, as they sail. 


Al! each sailor in the port 
Knows that I have ships at sea, 

(f the winds and waves the sport, 
And the sailors pity me. 

(ft they come and with me walk, 

Cheering me with hopeful talk, 

Till I put my fears aside, 

And, contented, watch the tide 
Rise and fall, rise and fall. 


| have waited on the piers, 
Gazing for them down the bay, 
lays and nights for many years, 
Till I turned heart-sick away. 
hut the pilots when they land 
stop and take me by the hand, 
Saying, “ You will live to see, 
Your proud vessels come from sea, 
One and all, one and all.” 


So I never quite despair, 
Nor let hope or courage fail ; 
And some day, when skies are fair, 
Up the bay my ships will sail 
{ shall then buy all I need,— 
l'rints to look at, books to read, 
Ilorses, wines, and works of art, 
verything—except a heart; 
That is lost, that is lost! 


Once, when I was pure and young, 

Richer, too, than I am now, 
l-re a cloud was o’er me flung, 

Or a wrinkle creased my brow, 
‘There was one whose heart was mine; 
l‘ut she’s something now divine, 
And, though come my ships from sea, 
‘They can bring no heart to me, 

Evermore, evermore ! 

— The late Barry Gray. 


And I said, ** She is dead!” I could not brook 
Again on that marvelous face to look. 


But they took my hand and they led me in, 
And they left me alone with my nearest kin. 


Once again, alone, in that silent place, 
My beautiful dead and I face to face. 


And [ could not speak, and I could not stir, 
But I stood and with love I looked on her. 


With love and with rapture, and strange surprise, 
Ilooked on the lips and the close-shut eyes ; 


On the perfect rest and the calm content, 
And the happiness in her features blent; 


And the thin, white hands that had wrought so 
much, 
How nerveless to kisses or fevered touch! 


My beautiful dead, who had known the strife,— 
The pain and the sorrow that we call life; 

Who had never faltered beneath her cross, 

Nor murmured when loss followed swift on loss ; 
And the smile that sweetened her lips always 
Lay light on her Heaven-closed mouth that day ! 


I smoothed from her hair a silver thread, 
And I wept, but I could not think her dead. 


I felt, with a wonder too deep for speech, 


She could tell what only the angels teach; 


And down over her mouth I leaned my ear, 
Lest there might be something I should hear. 


Then out from the silence between us stole 


A message that reached to my inmost soul : 


‘“Why weep you to-day, who have wept before, 


That the road was rough I must journey o’er? 


““Why mourn that my lips can answer you not, 
When anguish and sorrow are both forgot? 


** Behold, all my life I have longed for rest, 
Yes, e’en when I held you upon my breast ; 


‘** And now that I lie in a breathless sleep, 
Instead of rejoicing, you sigh and weep. 


‘** My dearest, I know that you would not break, 
If you could, my slumber and have me wake; 


| “For, though life was full of the things that bless, 


I have never till now known happiness.” 


Then I dried my tears, and with lifted head 


| I left my mother—my beautiful dead! 


—James Berry Bensel. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 
Ile cannot walk, he cannot speak ; 
Nothing he knows of books and men; 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a pen; 
He has no pocket and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 
But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because he wants not any. 


He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile,— 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king, through lack of guile. 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother. 
What can he mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


Indoors or out, early or late, 

There is no limit to his sway; 
For, wrapt in baby robes of state, 

He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightful due, 

And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him; 
His subjects bend before him, too; 

I’m one of them,—God bless him! 

—John Dennis. 


THE BABY. 
Another little wave upon the sea of life; 
Another soul to save amid its toil and strife. 


Two more little feet to walk the dusty road ; 

To choose where two paths meet, the narrow and 
the broad. 

Two more little hands to work for good or ill; 

Two more little eyes, another little will. 


Another heart to love, receiving love again ; 
And so the baby came, a thing of joy and pain. 
—Unidentified. 


THE OLD HOME. 


It stands upon the hillside, with the tall elms 
bending o’er it, 
The homestead, with the lilacs by the door, 
And the quaint, old-fashioned garden, gently 
sloping down before it, 
I see it just as in the days of yore. 


I remember how the sunshine fell across the 
golden meadows, 
Beyond the wooden doorstep, old and worn; 
And how the summer cloudlets cast their quickly 
fleeting shadows 
On distant fields of rustling, ripening corn. 


In the pleasant, roomy kitchen I see my father 
sitting, 
With leather-covered Bible open wide; 
While my sweet-faced mother listens, as she lays 
away her knitting, 
And rocks the old red cradle by her side. 


Three brown-eyed little children, with tangled 
golden tresses, 

When evening prayer in simple words is said, 
| Come clinging round her neck with loving, soft 
| caresses, 

Then merrily go tripping off to bed. 


O, happy years of childhood, with thoughts so 
true and loving, 
And sweet and guileless days so full of rest! 
| Our old hearts love to linger, after all our years 
| of roving, 
And clasp fond mem’ry’s pictures to our breast. 


| Shall we ever in that country, the bright and 
glorious heaven, 
Win back the simple innocence and bliss 
We knew when, in our childhood, in the dear 
old home at even, 
We received our angel mother’s good-night 
kiss? 
—Emily G. Wetherbee. 


WHICH SHALL GO FIRST? 
(Published by request.) 


Which of us, darling, shall know some day 
The pain of the parting hour, 

When one shall go, and the other stay, 
Compelled by Death’s dread power? 

We know not to which the summons will come, 
Nor which will be left alone, 

Longing for loving hands to clasp, 
And lips to meet our own. 


How could I linger if you should go? 
How the days would lengthen and wait, 

And the time pass weary and dreary and slow 
With its burthen, early and late! 

Could I ever forget? would some moments bring 
A Lethean draught to me, 

To lighten or deaden the terrible sting 
Of my loss and misery? 


How I'd long for the gentle, caressing touch 
Of your fingers over my hair; 

Of the loving tone and tenderness 
That help me all trials to bear. 

Oh! I'd pray for the terror of parting to pass, 
And for Death first to call upon me, 

But I cannot wish, darling, that I should go 
And leave all the sorrow for thee. 


3ut when one goes, if the other knows 

That the gates have shut them in, 

Safe frem the sorrow that waits for those . 
Who die in the toils of sin; 

And the other is treading the narrow path 
That leads to the beautiful gate, 

They can toil and struggle and live on stiil, 
And safely hope and wait. 


— Unidentified, 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. | 


Metropolitan markets are neat, fresh, and abundantly supplied with | 
attractive food, notwithstanding the excessive heat and the great labor 
of keeping them in excellent condition. Fish benches are crusted with 
cakes of ice, and boughs and branches of fruit trees and asparagus gar- | 
nish vegetable and berry stalls. In the meat department men with flails 
keep up a current of air which drives away flies. The law of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals compels those dealing in green 
turtles to furnish a cushion for their heads when they are laid helplessly 
on their backs, as is the custom in markets. Quantities of green turtles 
having arrived from Cedar Keys, Havana and Key West, some weighing 
as heavily as three hundred pounds, they present a curious appearance | 
lying in long rows, each head pillowed. 

FISH. 

Large green turtles cost 15 cents a pound; those weighing from 25 to | 
50 pounds sell for 18 cents a pound. Bluefish are running in satisfac- 
torily; they weigh from 3 to 7 pounds, and cost from 1o to 12 cents a 
pound. Fresh caught salmon and Spanish mackerel are the favorite 
dinner fish,—the former costing 30 cents and the latter 25 cents a 
pound. Kingfish are scarce, and 30 cents a pound. Sheepshead cost 18 
cents a pound. Bass are very scarce, and bring from 20 to 25 cents a 
pound. A few red snappers have appeared, which is unusual at this sea- 
son; they cost 15 cents a pound. Halibut is 15 and 18 cents a pound, the 
former quotation being for the “gray” halibut, which is inferior to the 
white. Eels are 18 cents a pound. Flounders are 8 cents, and flukes, 
which are large flounders, are 10 cents a pound. Market cod and had- 
dock are 7 cents, and cod steak is 10 cents a pound. Blackfish and 
weakfish are 12 cents, porgies are ro cents, and whitebait have declined | 
to 25 cents a pound. Sea bass bring from ro to 15 cents a pound. 
or ray fish are 10 cents a pound. These are mostly consumed by the | 
Ifebrews. Pickerel are 16 cents, and wall-eyed pike are 15 cents a pound. 
Frogs’ legs are 45 cents a pound. Long Island brook trout are 50 cents | 
a pound, and wild trout are 25 cents a pound. Green salmon trout are 15 | 
cents, and fresh caught whitefish are 16 cents a pound. New Jersey soft | 
shell crabs are now the finest; they are in three sizes, and bring 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1.50 adozen. Hard shell crabs cost $4 a hundred. Picked 
crab meat, at 4o cents a pound, is used extensively. Crayfish cost $4 a 
hundred. 


Skate | 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 

Large houses for the purpose of curing salmon, after a new and rapid 
process of smoking, are in course of erection. Nova Scotia smoked 
salmon is 50 cents a pound. Codfish tongues and sounds, salted, are 15 
cents a pound. Salted shad roes are 25 cents a pair. If properly soaked 
and cooked, these are as excellent as if fresh. Extra large smoked | 
mackerel are 20 and 25 cents a pound. Dutch herring are 4o cents a 
dozen. Smoked shad are 25 cents a pound. Smoked haddock is 12% 
cents a pound. Salted salmon and smoked haddock are 20 cents a pound. 
Smoked sturgeon is 20 cents a pound. 


Capons which weigh from 8 to 10 pounds each cost 30 cents a pound. 
Philadelphia spring chickens are 25 cents a pound. 
roasters are 20 cents a pound. Maryland breakfast broilers are 25 cents 
each ; these weigh one pound. ‘Turkeys are 15, 18, and 20 cents a pound. 
Bucks’ County fowls are 18 cents, Philadelphia fowls are 15 cents, and 
scalded fowls are 14 cents a pound. Ducklings are 20 cents, mongrel 
ducks are 25 cents, and ducks are 18 cents a pound. Geese are 20 cents 
and mongrel geese and goslings are 25 cents a pound. Squabs are 
30 cents each and dark squabs are 20 cents. Stall-fed pigeons are $3 a 
dozen. Imported English pheasants are $2 a brace. Scotch grouse are 
$2a brace. Ptarmigan are $1 a brace. Wild pigeons are $2.50 a dozen. 
Reed birds (frozen) are $1 a dozen. Small snipe and small birds cost 75 
cents a dozen. Corn snipe are $1 a dozen. Brant snipe are $2 a dozen, 
and corn plover are $1.50 a dozen. Plover are 25 cents each and grass 
plover are 30 cents each. Willet snipe are 25 cents, and English snipe 
cost 30 cents each. Curlew snipe weigh a pound and are 50 cents each. 
Woodcock are sold in New Jersey at 75 cents each. 


| 

POULTRY AND GAME. 
| 

Long Island spring 

| 


Spring lamb costs 25 cents a pound for hindquarters and 22 cents for 
forequarters. Lamb chops are 28 cents’a pound. These are the tup | 
prices of what are known as “ fancy butchers.” Excellent lamb may be | 
purchased of those who serve a class that study economy for 18 and 20 | 
cents a pound. Ruling prices for beef are sirloin steak 18 and 20 centsa 
pound. Porterhouse steak 20 and 25 cents. Rump steak 14 and 16 cents 
a pound. Whole tenderloin 4o and 75 cents a pound. Chicago tender- 
loins are 30 and 35 cents a pound. Round steak is 16 and 18 cents a 


| 
MEATS. | 
| 
| 


| pound. 


| is 50 cents a pound. 
| from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


| cents a pound. 


| fora bunch of twelve spikes. 


| latter are preferred. 


| a quart. 


| are 25 cents a dozen. 


pound. Selected rib roasts cost from 18 to 20 cents a pound. Those of 
second choice may be bought for 14 and 16 cents a pound. Chuck roast 
is ro cents a pound. Brisket is 8 and 10 cents a pound. Fresh tonyues 
are 12 and 14 cents a pound. Liver and soup meat is 8 and to ceitsa 
pound. Shin beef is 4o and 50 cents. Fresh flank is 8 and 1o certs a 
pound. Kidneys are ro and 12 cents. Hearts are 15 and 20 cents. (x 
tails are $1 adozen. Veal cutlets are 25 and 30 cents a pound. | win 
and leg veal are from 20 to 25 cents a pound. Veal forequarters are 
from 12to 15 cents a pound. Veal shoulders cost from 12 to 14 centsa 
pound. Breast veal is 12 and 14 cents a pound. Sweet-breads bring 13, 
20 and 25 cents each. Calves’ tongues cost $1 a dozen. Calves’ })-ais 
scalded are 35 and 4o cents each. Calves’ haslets are 30 and 4o conts 
each. Calves’ brains cost 5 and 1o cents a pair. Mutton forequa:ters 
cost 12 centsa pound. MHindquarters and leg mutton are 16 cents a 
Saddles of mutton are 18 and 20 cents a pound. Mutton ricks 
are 14 and 15 cents a pound. Riborloin chops are 16 cents a pound. 
Mutton breast and shoulder cost from 6 to 1o cents a pound. } ore- 
quarters of winter lamb are 12 cents a pound. Hindquarters cost 1; and 
16 cents, racks 16 and 18 cents, and chops 20 and 22 cents a pound. 
Lambs’ tongues are 40 cents adozen. Roasting pork is ro and ir cents 
a pound. Sausages are 12 and 14 cents a pound. Tenderloins are 14 
and 18 cents a pound. Pig loin roasts are 12 and 14 cents a pound. 
Roasting pigs are $2.50 and $3 each. Pigs’ feet are 35 cents a dvzen, 
Pigs’ feet cooked cost 60 cents a dozen. 
BUTTER, EGGS AND CHEESE. 

There is a very large supply of butter in this market, and prospects 
are that it will decline still lower in price. The best butter brings 25 cents 
a pound, the next grade 23 cents, and good table butter 20 cents a pond. 
Cooking butter costs from 12 to 18 cents a pound. Philadelphia rol] 
butter is 30 cents a pound, and unsalted butter which is white and ‘resh 
Eggs are very abundant, the bulk of them coming 
They sell for from 15 to 18 cents a 


| dozen in market, and in up-town groceries for 20 cents a dozen. The 


best full cream cheese is 14 cents a pound. Imported Swiss cheese js 25 
Domestic Swiss cheese is 20 cents a pound. 
cheese are go cents each. Fromage de Bric, and D’Isiguy are 22 cents a 
pound. Imported Cammenbert is 30 cents a pound. Imported |'vint 
L’Eveque is 35 cents a pound’ Hand cheeses are 25 cents a dozen. | 'ine- 
apple cheeses are 50 cents and $1 each. English dairy cheese is 18 and 
20 cents a pound. Limberger cheese is 14 cents a pound. 
VEGETABLES. 

Long Island potatoes are arriving in quantities; they are not quite 
ripe, however, so that Norfolk stock is preferred. The former cost $2 
a barrel and the latter $2.25. Green corn is from Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, and is of the Tom Thumb variety; it is 25 cents a dozen. Celery 
from Kalamazoo, Michigan, has appeared, but is yet poor and 50 cents 
Cucumbers are from Long Island and 
Norfolk and cost 3 cents each. String beans are 15 cents a quart. Mar- 
rowfat and Champion green peas cost 15 and 20 cents a half peck. The 
Bermuda onions are nearly exhausted and 15 cents 
Tomatoes are from Savannah and and cost from ro to 20 cents 
Southern egg plants bring from 10 to 35 cents each according 
to size. Cauliflower are excellent costing 15 to 3c cents a head. (ster 
Bay asparagus is still prime and 25 cents a bunch. New potatoes are 25 


a quart. 


cents a half peck. Beets, turnips and carrots are 5 cents a bunch. New 
squashes are 5 and 8 cents each. Mushrooms are $1 a pound. !wo 
heads of lettuce are sold for 5 cents. Kadishes are 1 cent a bunch. New 
cabbages cost from 6 to 10 cents each. New Russian turnips aie 15 
cents a half peck. Green okra are 50 cents a hundred. 

FRUIT. 


Strawberries are out of market. Raspberries are very plentifu! and 
from $ to 1o cents a quart. Whortleberries come from Hudson :\ver 
districts and are 15 cents a quart. Blackberries are ro and 12 ccnts 
a quart. Large English Gooseberries are 35 cents a quart. Svuall 
ones bring 12 cents a quart. Cherries from Rochester are very ‘ne. 
They cost 25 cents a pound. Inferior ones may be had for 15 centsa 
pound. Sour pie cherries sell for cents a pound. California Bar‘lett 
pears are sound and rich in flavor. They cost $1 a dozen and $5 a «ase 
of 20 pounds. Peach plums from San Lorenzo, Cal., are luscious and 
“* Hales’ Early” peaches bring from 50 cen's to 
75 cents adozen. Apricots are 25 centsadozen. White currants cost 
12 cents a quart; red currants are from 7 to 10 cents a quart. B nugh 
apples from Delaware are 25 centsa dozen. Pineapples bring from 15 
to 30 cents each. Bananas are from 40 to 50 cents a dozen. Cocos iuts 
are rocents each. Valencia oranges are 50 cents a dozen. Limes cost 
$1.50 a hundred and 25 cents a dozen. Georgia watermelons cost fri: 4° 
to 60 cents each. Muskmelons eome from New Orleans and se! for 
from 20 to 25 cents each. Mangoes from the West Indies are 75 ce'ts 4 
dozen. New tamarinds have arrived and are 15 cents a pound. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


hat is Sapolio? 


It is a solid handsome cake of scouring soap, which 


has no equal for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 

dry. |v use it is to value it. 
What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, 

make o |-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and 


shelves « new appearance. 
It wi! take the grease off the dishes and off the pots 
and pi 


You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make t ve tin things shine bright t: 

The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy 
kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use 


SAPOLIV, 
One «ke will prove all we say. Be a clever little 
housek -per and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE 


SAFOLLO. 
ENOCH MORGANS’ SONS CO., 


NEW YORK. 


3) 


=Tate 
WARRANT! 2 
A 00 D e 


A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
brated EUREKA KNItTING SILK, WASH 


ART EMBROIDERY. 


For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Massa. 


CRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


| 


Vills. ** For the past two years I have 
~wiered from Constipation, Headache, 
«ud General Debility. My skin was yel- 


~— Herbert Elwell, East Saginaw, Mich. 


Ayer’s 


BILIOUS 


licadaches, Constipation, and Pain in the Of Bilious Colic may always be relieved 
ide and Back are caused by a disordered , by the use of Ayer’s Cathartie Pills. **I 
liver, and are eured by taking Ayer’s|had been subject to Bilious Colie for 
years, and until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills never found any medicine to 
help me. Last summer, during an at- 
low, and I had constant pain in my side! tack, I was induced to try this remedy, 
wl back. Other medicines failing, I took | and was speedily cured. I should not feel 
three boxes of Ayer’s Pills, and am cured. | safe without a box of these Pills in the 
| house. — Angie F. Thwing, Saugus, Mass. 


ATTACKS 


Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


F. KNAPPE, 

424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
1 all des, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Gpholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 
WINDowW SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also ol Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The vndersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given t» all orders. 

lr. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


PHENSL $°DISVE 


Prosvistors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
Invsiuable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion °) HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TE.TH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 


the gous: as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
Disk \sED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISIND ECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle is THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 


as an application in PARASITIC 
TIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an in) for all abnormal discharges and FE- 
MALL COMPLAINTS. 


For S.le by Druggists and roneral Merchandise Dealers. 


HORTHAND personaly. 


Ituations procured all pupils when competent.t 
lor We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, ¥. 


TRADE MARK) 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 

nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 

in all climates. Commended 

e 


Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ are and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to ze club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—“ PackeEr’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used§with warm water for bathin: 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness o 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and€tinea of the scalp (to which 
| young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
| ive. Itis also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”—7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886 

ggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post 

Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 

THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For young or Delicate Children. A sure preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SuGAR OF MILK, the most important element of 
mothers’ milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregular bowels. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


Sold by Druggists—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for 
pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 
The finest preperation of powdered Chocolate. Es- 
desirable as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin. 
verage, requiring no boiling. lf not to be had o 
your grocer, we will ee comple tin for 4oc. 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


TO EMBROIDER $ 


CRAZY QUILTS 


| Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
| Waste Embroidery. cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
| and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
nO or peel note to TH B D 
A TRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York, 


A 
SONS 
in JuLy 851 | 
OF TH NEWEST DESIGNS AND_$ TITCHES 
NEMS ROP ERY & 
2 


il 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Compound Oxycen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 

** All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxygen and the elements of food.” Page 9. ue 

“The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons per and Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phlet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPISES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Descriptive 
Circular 


PERFECT in FIT for all 
ages—infants to adults. 
BEST for HEALTH, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front instead of 


clasps, 
te Sold by leading 
retailers. 
FERRIS BROS. Mf'rs, 
81 White Street, N. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Home, at the Cottage in the 
Country, the Seashore, or 
the Mountains. 


The Best ETCHINGS, of American and 
European Artists. 


ENGRAVINGS, from the most prominent 
Masters, and of attractive subjects. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, most tasteful and har- 
monious PICTURE FRAMES, CARD and CAB- 
INET FRAMES. 


Novel Leather Portes, for 2, 4, 6 to 12 Cards or 
Cabinets. 


All the celebrated ‘ROGERS’ GROUPS,” Etc. 


JAMES §, EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHI.\. 


Chronic Diseases, 


Abso''ucely the best. Softens and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers every were 


commend it. Is economica’. 
no other. Beware of imitativ, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


ake 


FINE 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious 


CARAMELS. 


wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulte: 


that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELP! 


CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely withou 


adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. 


Everything perta 


to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inf 
article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stampe 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the gover- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 


other prominent Hotels in New York. 


Tremont Ho 


use, 


Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other ‘ead- 


ing hotels in Boston. 


Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chi 


ago, 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


SUBMERGED 


ADAPTED TO*ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a k 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soi 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made m 
tain in its effects bY the science of man, producing in five minut: 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, wat: 
as drops from the crystal spring. 


e-felt 
vhich 
it 
cer- 
trom 
clear 


The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a |» 


The Filter can be aor in position or removed in a moment. 
It can be refille i 
twenty-five cents. 


by any person in ten minutes, at an expense 


It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir 1. 


use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 
This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 
Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD,ULMANN . 
Room 13 Record Building. 


PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, : 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-\ 


Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or empty 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring w 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the | 
the Schuylkill or | other water. 
Yours Sincerely, 


O. La. F. PER! 


RY, 


85. 

T ged 
g tor 
er, | 
th of 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 


IMITED.) 


43 University Place, NEW Y-. 
OFFICES, {Sas Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


W. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’ 


and Trea; urer, 
NEW YORK. 


» New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 
Crank W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 
$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


JULY 24, 1886. New York Clry. 


MAss. 


Gov v HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
mont!s. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one o! the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Sul scriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


HOUSEREEPING SUBSERIPTI 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Suiscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.— COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—* TWENTY-SIX Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.— DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

3.—* THE CoTraGE KiTCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 


6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, | 


M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—“* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Kemnants and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp CooKEry,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 


8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HoUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- | 


ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “C Amp CooKERY”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


.-Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of “‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12m. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

tc —* Miss PARLOA’S CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 


Goop HouUsEKEEPING, 


11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, | 


546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14—WoMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln s Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—** CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—‘ KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—‘ LapIES MANUAL OF Fancy Work,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—* THE USAGES OF THE BeEsT Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.— HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ** HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,—“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”” 
3,-“‘ Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; ” 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; 6,—-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


30.—“‘ A Boy’s WORKSHOP ;” 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.—“‘A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 

32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,” ‘“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33--A COMPLETE STAMPING QUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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iv Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN, 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 


39.—‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” ‘‘ KENSINGTON Em- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


*Duslegs 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HouSEKEEPING is a household publication of the hig 
order.—NMorwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an ar’ icle 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of interesting and instru: tive 
reading.—Baltimore (Mad.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HOUSEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper could 
afford to be without it—J/7/ford (Delaware) News. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Zowel/ (Mass.) Vox Popi:li. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can ¢ qual 
Goop HOvuSEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine.— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it— 1///. 
ford (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, ani no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions — 
Albany (XN. Y.) Press. 


Goop HOvSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HOuSEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is pid 
and permanent.—Syracuse (VV. Y.) Herald. 


Every household would be improved by reading that admirable 
magazine, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and economy as wel] as ‘ste 
and comfort promoted.—A /bany (WV. Y.) Press. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A //any 
(NY. ¥.) Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (///.) Journal. 


Every page of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is filled with entertaining 
or instructive reading. Many hints on all household subjects are 
contained in the various articles, and the ideas advanced and 
recipes given are all of the most economical and practicable.—.\ ew 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


A perusal of Goop HOUSEKEEPING twice a month makes un- 
necessary the services of a trained nurse, shows how perfect bread 
can be made by anybody, informs one of all novelties in fare ior 
the dinner table and gives quality and prices of staple artic'es. 
Every housewife ought to have Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—A 
(Ct.) Sentinel. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents to its readers an immense 
amount of original and interesting matter relating to that impor- 
tant vocation of housekeeping. Every woman can derive from ‘)is 
excellent publication hints and suggestions which if adopted will 
certainly contribute largely to elevate and improve the home li{e.— 
Boston (Mass.) Commonweatth. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 

It would be difficult to find a more desirable location for a schoo! for 
girls than that elsewhere advertised at Longmeadow, Mass. The vi! ge 
is well known as attractive, healthful, etc. The resident principal wil! 
give attention to the physical needs of those under her care, and par nts 
sending their daughters may be sure of all that is promised. {he 
school fits for both Smith and Wellesley colleges. 
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THE LONGMEADOW FAMILY AND DAY 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
y STILLWATER 


‘ 


Chi ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ison of its centtal position, close relation to prin- 


By lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
on rue middle link in that transcontinental system 
whieh 1 invites and facilitates travel and trafic in either 
di on between the Atlantic and Pacifie. 

Tho Rock Island main line and branches “include Chi- 
eavo. Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molino 
al ock island, in llinois; Davenport, Muse atine, 
Wa; ington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib: 
ert owa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset , At 
lan Knoxvilie, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
C il Bluffs, in lows; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 


ity, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 

a; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
bunireds of intermediate citie s, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guorantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
trav:loverit, Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
trac: is of heavy steel. Its bridges ar lid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 


skillcan makeit. It has all the safe 4. appliances that 
m nical genius has invented and experience proved 
val je. Its practical operation is conservative and 
m dical—its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 
Sr f its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
th. \Vest—unsurpassed in the world. 

\!| Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
Ri consist of comfortabie Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pulman Palace Parlor and Slee sping Cars, elegant 
Dining Ci iding excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Jo: 


seph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Rec! ning Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:3 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 


Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supc- 
rior ir Ry pr to travelers between Cincinnati, 
diar lis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
At m, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Pau! and intermediate points. All ‘classes of patrons, 
esperiully families, ladies and children, receive from 
off! sand employ es of Rock Island trains protection, 
re ful courtesy and kindly attention. 
I ickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
z Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
address, 
R. R. CABL § E. ST. JOHN 
Pres't & Gen'l Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Agy 


Clark W. Bryan Co.| se 


GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 


Publishers and Printers, Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Hi olyoke, Mass.- and - New York C. ity. Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, He. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. LADIES ! FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. | 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


The Book of Berkshire. Made and handsomely put up by the 
The Paper Mill Directory of the World. VALLEY PAPER CO., 
The Directory of Architects. , HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. | 
A History of Paper. | 


A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
Mass. Volunteers. 


ATOMIZERANo SPRINKLER 


Patent Counting-House Calendars. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


STOWELL & CO. | wamtes. THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO. 
Charlestown, Muss 77 (hambers Street.—P. 0. Box 2002,—New York, 


WAVE THEM BOUND! send yous 
Good Housekeeping. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps across 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 
them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 


and as easily replaced without injury. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
NEw YorRK OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for Wellesley and Smith Catheges. | 


Students received at Wellesley on our certificate. 
Year commences September 15th. 


For circulars and admission, address 


MRS. D. T. SMITH, 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


, TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
annihilates time; prevents 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is 
just what every business man and far- 


mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tor colle: es, etc., etc. The onl practicable andreliable 
one that is sold outright and warranted to work. 
_ Gir ce for agents. No previous experience required. 
vars free, WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


SS SROMFIELD BoOsTo., 


EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR 


aie Little Ones and the Nursery.” 


sound volume of **‘ CHATTERBOX,” 
And other publications. 


Special Agents for “‘ DORCAS” 


Corre-ondence solicited, and estimates furnished for 


any desired line of advertising. 
Lee & SHEPHERD, 
Estes & Lauriat, 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


ston References: { 


| 


DO NOT DRINK ICk WATER 


But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of 


“Allen’s Root Beer Extract” 


A 25 cent bottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 


No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, it is 
made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, 
Hops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc., it is 
a boon to temperance. 


MAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by 


Cc. BS. CARTER, Pharmacist. 
Gowell, 


WRIGHT & RICH, Agents, 


132 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, 
4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


AY REFRIGERATOR 


—+- MANUFACTURED BY 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA. # 


ovER 160,000 IN Use. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 


Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 


For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stampto A. CUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of \EwW_and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BIGYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


>  ‘* WOOD'S" PURE 

Fiavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


DO YOU WANT 10 MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 


Trace MaRK 


subscriptions. 
EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE Best in the world for 
all dened the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
or sore hands. Send us seven 
Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives. Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectively. ‘he Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is 6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 


A “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
N 


OrFIce oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir:—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household”’ 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. 1 would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Book of Berkshire, 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESSHIBING THE HILLS AND HOMES OF BERKSHIRE. 


WHERE THEY ARE, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHY THEY ARE DESTINED 
TO BECOME THE MOST CHARMING AND DESIRABLE HOMES 
IN AMERICA. 


This Book of some 300 square Duodecimo Pages, and over 40 Illustrations, and which has been in the course 
of preparation for many months contains, the following subject matter: 
General Survey of the Region, written from an original standpoint. ¥ 
An article on every Town in the County, and on seven neighboring towns, from one to thirty pages in length, 


peeing all the attractions. 
The on 


complete list of Elevations ever published, being those of 140 places. 


An excellent map of Roads, Railroads, Villages, Streams, Lakes, Mountains and many other points of 


interest. 


A list of over 500 of the Choicest Drives, with Distances. 


Articles on Climate, Topography and Wild Flowers. 


Mention of every point of interest. 
Many Beautiful Descriptive passages. 


A reprint of some of the Prose and Poetry relating to Berkshire. 
A Practical Sketch of the main features of a brief tour through the region. 
In showing up Berkshire as a Summer and Autumn Resort, the book is 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 
The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writers and extensive Travelers are quoted as to the attractions of 
Berkshire. ‘THE Book OF BERKSHIRE is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, 50 CENTS. 


BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 75 CENTS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO, Publishers, 
GREAT BARRINGTON AND HOLYOKE, MASS., NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY, ROOM 18. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


That Positively 


WILL NOT CROCK | 


Money refunded if they do 


dren’s Stockings. 
Gentlemen’s Half Hose, 
50c. to $1.00 per pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stock. 
ings dyed for 25c. 
WE GUARANTEE these goods, after Leing 
dyed by us, not to soil the feet or underclothing. that 
they are equally as clean as white hose, and the color 
and gloss will improve by washing. Try a few pairs 
and you will be convinced. “Silk finish” 0: all 
goods. Terms strictly cash. Goods by mail mus: be 
accompanied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. FP. ROBINSON CO., 
49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL SENT FREE. 


Upon receipt of only hy in 1-cent stamps or 
postal note we will send the Agent’s Journal, a \arge 
illustrated hterary and family paper, for 3 Moths, 
and to every subscriber we will send free, post-paid, 
all the following : 
250 Autograph album and motto verses. 
to Pieces sheet music, full size. 
26 Needlework designs. 
35 Outhne patterns. 
101 Comic songs, ali the popular ones. 
250 Riddles and conundrums. ° 
100 Puzzles, rebuses, charades and enigmas. 
125 Valuable money-making secrets and formulas 
Game of fox and geese. 
Game of ‘‘9 penny morris.” 
$500 in confedetate money (fac simile). 
The mysterious oracle and 25 other games. 
The seventh book of Moses, a great curiosity. 
Deaf and dumb alphabet, complete. 
A model love letter. 
tricks in magic and legerdemain. 
The royal tablet of fate. 
Guide to innocent flirtation. 
The magic square. 
How to make a goldometer. 
The of fortune telling. 
Language of flowers and precious stones. 
The lover’s telegraph. 
.00 prize puzzle. 
oman cross puzze. 
Great star puzzle. 
Chinese block puzzle. 
The magic crystal. 
Psychometric 
The seven wonders of the world. 
Address, AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 
Box 942, Anderson, Indiana. 


Have you tried “ WuiTiNc'’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Ladies’, Miisses’ and Chil. 
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Goop HouS®KEEPING. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy $1.50 


Pansy’s latest book is full of intense interest. It is the story of a young girl’s 
wonderful recovery from a sickness of many years through the agency of prayer, 
and is founded strictly upon fact. 


JUNE. Edited by OscAak Fay ADAMS - - - - = §f.00 

This exquisite volume well deserves its dainty cover of white vellum, rose pink, 
and gold, with the appropriate motto, ‘* Mine is the month of roses. yes, and mine 
the month of marriages.”’ Many original poems find a place in its pages, and the 
selections are of the choicest. A copy of it sent to Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
very pleasantly acknowledged by the President, 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN BANKER = 
No more entertaining book for summer reading has been issued this year than 

this bright, keen, practical story of a pedestrian tour through England. The 

Boston Journal says of it. “ One of the freshest, breeziest, most readable books 

of Enzlish travel which it has been our ay fortune to come upon... . One may 

dip into the book anywhere, and he will find himself reading on and on quite un- 
consciously, entertained, amused and instructed, all at the same time. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


$5.00 a Year. - - 50 Cts. a Number. 


JUST THE BOOK TO TAKE UP FOR AN AFTERNOON. 
The Choicest Works of Popular Authors Issued Monthly. 


The works issued in this Library are uniformly of a high standard and may well 
come under that class of literature styled “ home fiction,” a literature that, while 
free from the flashy, sensational effect of much of the fiction of to-day, is, neverthe- 
less, brilliant in style, fresh and strong in action, and of absorbing interest. It isa 
class that all the young folks, as well as the fathers and mothers and older 
brothers and sisters, may read with profit as well as great pleasure. 


1. THE PETTIBONE NAME, by Margaret Sidney, author of “* The 
Five Little Peppers,” etc. It is a delightful story of New England life and man- 
ners, sparkling in style, bright and effective in incident, and of intense interest. 
There has been no recent figure in American fiction more clearly or skilfull 
drawn than Miss Judith Pettibone. Most of the characters of the book are each 
as may be met with in any New England village. 


2. MY GIRLS, by Lida A. Churchill. A story of four ambitious girls. 
Their struggles to realize their ambitions and their trials and successes, make a 
story of intense interest. 


3. WITHIN THE SHADOW, by Dorothy Holroyd. “ The most | 
successful book of the year.” “The plot is ingenious, yet not improbable, the | 
| consent, invites her particular friends into the dainty family kitchen, where the 
| cook, the trained maids, and the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 

4. FAR FROM HOME, From the German of Johannes Van Derval. | 
Translated by Kathrine Hamilton, A fascinating story of life and travel in | 


character drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of brilliancy and 
power.”’ “ The book cannot help making a sensation.”—Boston Transcrif¢. 


foreign lands. 


5. GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY, by the author of “Silent 


Tom.” ‘The story is fascinatingly told. The character of Grandmother Nor- | 


mandy, stern, relentless and unforgiving, almost to the last, is strongly drawn, and 
the author has shown much skill in the construction of the story. 


_6. AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle Kellogg Towne. It is orig- 
inal, 'resh, and written with great naturalness and power: its pathos is exquisitely 
touching. The opening scenes are lain in the Colorado mining regions. 


7. A FORTUNATE FAILURE, by Caroline B. LuRow. The 
author of this charming book is ep! known as a successful writer of magazine 
stories. In this story, the principal character is the sweet, bright and pom = me 
daughter of a New Hampshire farmer, who has been placed at boarding school by 
aric!, aunt, where her development is traced under the surrounding influences. 


8. BUT HALF A HEART, by Marie Oliver. The author has won an 
enviable reputation as a writer of the higher and purer class of fiction. This is the 
story of a girl’s life, and is intense in interest, elevated in tone. 


LOTHROP'S YOUNG FOLK’S LIBRARY. 


Nothing so good and cheap is anywhere to be found. Each volume has 300 to 
p ges, illustrated. Price, 25 cents, 
Among the popular books of this series that will be delightful summer reading 
for the Young Folks may be mentioned the following : 
KITTY KENT’S TROUBLES, by Julia A. Eastman. 
THE TRIPLE “‘E,” by the author of “* Yensie Walton.” 
SO AS BY FIRE, by Margaret Sidney. 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE, by Anne March (Constance Fenimore Woolson). 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, by Miss C. M. Yonge. A story of the 
last Crusade. 


PABRICS, by the author of “ Finished, or Not.” 
Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & C00.”S NEW BOOKS. 


ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


Heaven’s Gate. A story of the Forest of Dean, by LAWRENCE SEVERN. 
Price $1.25. The best selling work of the season. An intensely inter- 
esting story of labor troubles in Great Britain, into which enter the elements 
which are making trouble in the Queen’s realm to-day, especially religious differ- 
ences ; the solution is most noble and pathetic—the master gives his life for the 
men. Many scenes equal in pathos famous pages from “* That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


Spun from Fact. By PANsy. Price, $1,50. An important contribution to 
the psychological literature of the day ; it is in the same line of argument with Dr. 
J. M. Buckley’s paper on “ Faith Cures ” in the June Century, dealing sparingly 
in theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous array, recording phenomena, 
giving the remarkable history of a life that was really lived. 


Social Studies in England. By Mrs. SARAH K. BoLton. Price, $1.00. 
The author, deeply interested in the impending changes in educational and labor 
conditions in America, visited England expressly to study the aims and experi- 
ments of English legislators, teachers and reformers. ‘This book is the result. 
Every page is crowded with facts sharply stated, and the volume is an encyclopz- 
dia of information not on record elsewhere. 


A New Departure for Girls. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Price, 75 cents. 
The most Practical, sensible, and to-the-point book which has been written for 
girls for the last fifty years; a godsend to the “* Helen Harknesses” of our great 
cities,fand small towns as well. That this kindly effort has reached young women 
is evident from advertisements already appearing in the “ wanted ’’ columns of 
the Boston dailies. 


For the Young Folks’ Book Shelf. 


Two Books for Girls. 


How They Learn«d Housekeeping. By Curistina Goopwin. Price, 
75 cents. One of the fruits of the public cooking schools, has been the establish- 
ment of countless home cooking schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s 


but in various other branches of home-making. This volume is the history of one 
of these delightful experiments. 


Hold Up Your Heads, Girls! By ANNIE H. Ryper. Price, $1.00. A 
series of uncommon talks on common topics, giving girls fresh views of their 
studies, duties, amusements, friends and their future. Magnetic in style, but 
thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions and counsels. 


Two Books for Boys. 


What’s Mine's Mine. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price, $1.50. Boys like 
to read stories of men. They are given to living in the future. Here is a stirring 
story of high motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, shining ideals. 


In Leisler’s Times. By E.S. Brooks. Price, $1.50. A story of the very 
earliest beginnings of American Independence, in which all the characters are 
from life, in which all the events recorded actually occurred, and showing the im- 
portant parts which two boys and one girl played in our national history. 


Two Books for the Little Folks. 


In No Man’s Land. Wonder Stories, Vol. I. By E. S. Brooks. 72 draw- 
ings by Hassam. Price, $1.25. The adventures of little, wide-awake American 
Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice; the pages sparkle with transforma- 
tion scenes, pageants, tableaux, and astonishments. The wittiest child’s book 
ever published. 


The Bubbling Teapot. Wonder Stories, Vol. I]. By Mrs. Lizzizr W. 
CHAMPNEY. 12 page drawings by Walter Satterlee. Price, $1.25. Records of 
the 12 magic journeys and the 12 lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskin. Full of 
charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of happiness at the very end. Sure 
to be a perennial favorite. 


D. Lothrop & CO., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Viii Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE GROCERY TABLET. 


for the 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers ever Invented. e ] nerdy 


broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev 

=| erybody who sees it. This is a rar: 
chance, “Send for terms at once 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y, 


For soc. club we 

mice Pencil or 

| The new GOLDIK kerc! je 

CORN MEAL, OATMEAL, 30 Cardsrrincr Florals 
most lovely you ever saw, nameon,fCards your name 

| 10c. 12 new Golden Hidden Name ~ 

| toc. 25 plain gilt edge 10c. 10 grand Silk Coveve 

| cards Send for a terms ‘ond 
HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, 


HORETIC SHORTHAND. 


OLIVES, Containing all the late improvements. Price, £1 so, 
25 Cts. Special instruction by mail, $6.00, 
Senc 


2 for illustrations, etc. 
ORANCES, W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y, 


| REE I will send to the readers of Goon 
,HouSEKEEPING a_ sample cake of 


we Hang in the Kitchen.—Put a Peg Opposite the Articles needed. 


ALLSPICE, 


APPLES, CORNSTARCH, 


BAKING POWDLER, CRACKERS, OLIVE OIL, 


BARLEY, CREAM TARTAR, 


BATH BRICK CURRANTS, 


PEPPER, 


BEANS, CURRY POWDER, 


| j URE soap for the Hair, Teeth 
| and skin, and a valuable book, for 6 cts. posta. 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, Mss. 


= Montague Curi Clasp 
RE f ihe 
he most simple and perfect 
tenlet, y the ase e on- 
POTATOES, tague Curl Clasp “periectand 
lasting ringlet is quickly 
an (easily obtained with 
on he danger res: 
PRESERVES, vm tie use of lead, 
the inconvenience of curl 
SE THEM 
YOURSELF h 
RAISINS, them to yourfrience, 
One D cts. 2 Daz. 
WORLD MANUFAGTURONG 
RICE, Nas.au Z 


SAGE We offer earnest men avd women the greatest chance of t 
9 lives to make money rapid!y with our new business or QUICK 


BEES WAX, DRIED BEEF, PICKLES, 


BLACKING, DRIED FRUITS, 


BLUING, ECCS, 


BREAD, FARINA, 


BROOMS, FLOUR, 


BUCKWHEAT FLAVORING EXT’S, 


BUTTER, GELATINE, 


Easily learned. requires no experi 

SAGO capital, are S00 900 er cen 
hat ta 50 cts. sells for to abd } 

WILL RUN from to Con worked 


n ction wiih other Susipess with immense success and ren a 


CANNED FRUITS, GRAHAM FLOUR, 


side isaue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY. 
SALERATUS light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer th \\« 
? | field, the mechanic in the shop, the housewile in sitt ng r . 
you willin nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pic 
ture’ of them “just as they are,’® or of the baby, the lv -e, 
SALY, | cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, ora group of the whole far 
or of the old homestead. Youcan do a8 good work as any acct 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant ani ho: 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business vou can "a 
SARDi ia ES, at nights a Mazic Lantern our ELECT RO 
GIC LAN and views, advertis'! 
RADIANT adding $29 to STS 4 
income, as many are doing. T ia is easy to learn and very p & 
SOAP, sant. Wesuply al that is needed, all kinds of views, lenses. 
tures,etc. Students and teachers will find this very 
profitable. [fyou have an earnest desire to better you f 
financially, ree something of the world, acquire a good sta ’ 
STARCH, life, you can do it by taking onr advice and sending for 
ticulars. Address WORLD MANUFACTURING 
122 Nassau St., New York. P. O. Box 2633: 


STOVE POLISH Any of our readerswho will give 
few hours time can easily get tis 
SUCAR, splendid Photo Outfit and May'c¢ 
Lantern FREE. Write at once ‘0 
SYRUP, the World Manf’g Co. for 
particulars. 


TAPIOCA, A BIG 10 Cts, WORTH: 


CANNED VEC’S, HOMINY, 


CAPERS, JELLIES, 


CHEESE, LAMP CHIWINEYS, 


CHOCOLATE, LARD, 


CINNAMON, LEMONS, 


CITRON, MACARONI, 


CLOVES, MACE, 


COCOA, MATCHES, 


COCOANUT, MOLASSES, 


Gem Scrap Boos Pictures, 50 Colored Transier Pi \ 
150 New Stitcues , 250 Selections and Mottoes for Al! 
TEA Set of Comic Cards, Set o f Colored Cards, Famous Game> 0! 
FOX AND GEESE ani Ninepenny Morris, 48 page Pict 
Catalogue, with over 150 Special Offers, all for 10 ets. to pss 
postage andadvertisins, Stamps taken. Addrers 


VINECAR, WORLD MANF’G CO., 122 Nassau St., New York 


YEAST. Herbert Booth King & Brothe?, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


202 Broadway (first floor), next to Evening Post I's. 
“They have handled my advertising during the | 's 
few seasons to my complete satisfaction. They! 
won my entire confidence. I value their services ! : 
ly and can unhesitatingly recommend them to othe’s.’ 
.C. SHANE, Furrier, 103 Prince Street. 
“We have in every case os to save from 
r cent. to 20 cent. on advertisement, 
A for recording the daily orders for family supplies. It is eleven inches long and | we shall, for the be place ourselv 
six inches wide; made of fine, polished wood, showing a handsome grain, and with its bright metallic pegs or | tirely in their hands’—JOHN REDFERN & SOS, 
markers, presents a very attractive appearance. In fact, when hung jin its place in the kitchen or pantry it is | Ladies’ Tailors, 210 sth Ave. 
anornament. The idea is simply to **peg up” or indicate on this compact list of household articles, the | “,*, A thoroughly responsible advertising ag: 
things that are needed, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes the discovery. Thus, when | Scrupulously honest, with a practical knowledy 
the daily order for the store is to be made, a glance shows just what is required. correct business methods. Only reputable bus':.css 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. desired. ae oe. will be accepted, 4 Collezes 
Special rates on advertising Schools and Coll:s¢s, 
Address, THE TABLET COMPANY, 202 Broadway, New York. | and Summer Resorts. 


CODFIiSH, MUSTARD, 


COFFEE, NUTMEC, 


° 
° 
re) 
CANDLES, O CINCER, 


CONDENSED MILK, NUTS, 


Entered at U. 8. Patent Office, Feb. 3, 1885, Herbert H. White, 
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